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Baker and Kohl 
Remain at Odds on 
NATO Missile Issue 


■ ■ i By Don Oberdorfer 
v afld Robert J. McCartney 

• Wustwigim Service 

■ ^ONN—Tbe United Sutes and 
wfcsi Germany remained far apart 

' ' Monday on modernizing NATO's 
short-range nuclear missiles, but 
' • - Secretary of State James A. Baker 
. - 3d said negotiations to solve the 
. dispute would continue. 

Mr. Baker, in a news conference 
axihe <md of two days of talks, set 
v ihf next NATO summit meeting 
‘ being planned for Brussels in late 
■y May as a target date for alliance 

' « decisions about developing a more 

• powerful short-range nuclear nris- 
>. sOe, to be deployed mostly in West 
Germany, and the related-issue of 
' negotiations with the Soviet Union 
-■ - r . . on the subject 
' -v . West German Chancellor Hd- 
> .miit Kohl, in separate comments, 
"" reii'erated and lo some extent stiff - 
4 1 *••.«• ened positions that are opposed by 
Washington on the key questions 
-• '■ under discussion. 

J Mr. KobTs remarks suggested 
the three months of Atlantic 
-afen.y mwitiatin ns set in motion 
■ bjMr. Bun’s initial mission as 
~ -c secretary of state were likely to be 
' ~ complex and difficult. 

■ Mr. Baker repeated Sunday that 
" iheUnited States opposed negotia- 
^tions with the Scmet Union on 

short-range 'midear missiles, fear- 
ing that such talks would lead to 


>l?rninating .fmm Europe still an- 
rth Atlantic Trea- 


x other dassof North Al 
ty Organization nudear weapons. 

- Nonetheless, talks with the Sovi- 
et Union on the issue are taking on 
steadily increasing importance for 
! : Mr. Kohl in the face of West Ger- 
man public opposition to accepting 
new weapons in an age of detente 
add of public approval of dramatic 
tension-easing statements and 
•«gb 5 by the Soviet Union under 
^ rBS wIhiiii &• Gorbachev. 


Speaking of the negotiations 
with Moscow on short-range weap- 
ons, Mr. Kohl said at a news con- 
ference Monday, “1 want this as a 
German, because these are weap- 
ons that affect ns very directly.” 

Mr. Kohl also appeared to soften 
Bonn's opposition to the so-called 
“third zero option,” or the scrap- 
ping of all of NATO’s and the War- 
saw Pact’s ground-based, short- 
range nuclear missiles. 

“We of course keep this option 
open," he said. 

There was confusion over Bonn’s 
position, however, as Mr. Kohl ap- 
peared to contradict himself mo- 
ments later and West German offi- 
cials expressed different views 
about what he meant 

The United States and Britain 
have opposed the early start of 
East-West negotiations on reduc- 
ing short-range nuclear forces pre- 
cisely because they fear that West 
Germany will End irresistible a 
Warsaw Pact proposal to scrap all 
short-range nuclear missiles. That 
would remove what the United 
States and Britain consider to be a 
vital part of NATO's nudear deter- 
rent in Europe. 

Mr. Kohl said Bonn opposed 
adopting the third zero option now, 
because that would be “an advance 
concession” to the Warsaw Pact in 
future negotiations. 

“As Germans we have a very 
dear position: to make decisions 
when they are due.” he said. 

Asked to clarify his position, Mr. 
Kohl said, “I did not just say that I 
want to keep open the option for a 
third zero solution. 1 do not want a 
third zero solution.” 


But a senior West German offi- 
cial later declined to rule out the 
possibility that Bonn might sup- 
port a third zero option in the mid- 

See ALLIES, Page 2 



The Soviet Pullout: 
End of Expansion? 


i'Etisgsm ■ —in A 

A backward glance, and it was homeward bound for one of the last Soviet units to leave Kabul. 


By Michael Dobbs 

HaiAiii£/<vi Pi «f Swiff 

TERMEZ, U.S.SJL — When 
Lieu ten am General Boris V. Gro- 
mov marches across the ‘'Friend- 
ship Bridge” that straddles the So- 
viet- Afghan border on Wednesday, 
be will be making history. Not only 
will the last Soviet soldier have left 
Afg hanistan, but a geopolitical tide 
will have been reversed. 

The Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan after an exhausting nine- 
year intervention in a guerrilla war 
marks a watershed for the world's 
second superpower every bit as sig- 
nificant as the experience of the 
United Slates in Vietnam. 

It is the culmination of a painful 
process of self-examination by 
Kre mlin leaders who, until recent- 
ly, equated national security with 
military might and the steady ex- 
pansion of the socialist camp. 

A war that started on a note of 
political triumph as one Third 
World country after another 
seemed embarked on the socialist 
path has ended in a mood of politi- 
cal defeat. Soviet soldiers who were 
told in 1979 that they were being 
sent to Af ghanistan to defend so- 
cialism now concede that the effort 
was futile. 

“I still have no idea what I was 
meant to be doing in Afghanistan,” 
said Igpr Morozov, who served as a 
conscript in Af ghanistan in the ear- 
ly 1980s. “They told us we were 
fulfilling our internationalist duty. 
But what kind of internationalist 
duty are you performing when you 
come to the aid of a bunch of big 
shots!?" 

Sasha Karpienko. who suffered 
severe facial injuries when his ar- 
mored personnel carrier ran over a 
mine in 1981. said, “We have to 
consider why we were in Afghani- 
stan for so long and were unable to 
win. 

“The enemy we struggled against 
for so long was the enemy of the 
ruling party in Afghanistan; it was 
a mistake to think that it was our 


enemy. The lesson of this war is 
that our army should be used to 
defend our own borders, not to get 
involved in other people's con- 
flicts." 

The war in Afghanistan involved 
at least a million Soviet soldiers 
and cost IS, 000 Soviet lives. Coin- 
ciding as it has with a period of 
major Soviet domestic upheavals, it 


First in a two-part series 


has changed this country both po- 
litically and psychologically. 

The Russian colossus has been 
expanding southward toward the 
Indian Ocean ever since the 18lh 
century when the czars annexed 
large chunks of Central Asia. The 
failure to consolidate a pro-Soviel 
regime in Afghanistan suggests 
thaL the tide of history, which com- 
munist propagandists in the 1970s 
saw as running strongly toward 
Moscow, may now be now moving 
in a different direction. 

The Kremlin has pulled its 
troops from occupied foreign terri- 
tory on just three occasions since 
the end of World War II: northern 
Iran in 1946. eastern Austria in 
1955 and a naval base at Porkkala, 
Finland, the same year. The with- 
drawal from Afghanistan marks 
the first time that determined op- 
position has forced the Soviets to 
retreat. 

The Soviet failure in Afghani- 
stan is all the more striking when 


compared with a national history 


of acquisitive success dating 
centuries. 

“The Russian pob'ey of aggres- 
sion is slow and steady, but Firm 
and unchangeable," said Abdur 
Rahman, emir of Afghanistan from 
1880 to 1901. “If once they make 
up their minds to do a thing , there 
is no stopping them and no chang- 
ing their policy.” 

Hie emir, who compared Russia 
to an elephant that methodically 
smashes everything in its path, has 

See AFGHAN, Page 2 
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As Israeli Economy Flags, Talk Turns to Peace 
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'•By- Joel Brinkley 

New Yak Times Smite 

TIBERIAS, Israel — II is lunchtime, and 
**-‘‘Yaacov Nachum, a restaurateur, is sitting 
**w:*lcbc at one of his caffs sunlit street-side 
rt*p,:taWes. sipping Turkish coffee and oonader- 
• ' ingihe links of empty tables around him. 
“In my 11 years here,” he said with resig- 
■Son, “lias is the worst time ever.** 

. _ IsracTs leaders talk of an economic 
s n r j.nv Bfcrias that has required them to impose an 
‘ liny of austerity programs, it is people like 
* “SlMr Nachum who are the first to fed the 
k 11 effect 

; At 12:30 one recent afternoon, every one 


o£ his cafe's tables along Tiberias's main 
commercial street was empty. 

“I have friends who would come once or 
twice a week,” Mr. Nachum said. “Now 
they’ve slopped coming at alL They don't 
have the money ” 

Amid a stagnating economy and rising 
inflation, Israel in the last two months has 
devalued the shekel, raised food prices, cut 
government subsidies, reduced increases in 
cost-of-living compensation and added sur- 
charges for government health and educa- 
tion services. 

Fmance Minister Shimon Peres says the 
economy is in such dreadful shape that Israe- 


-iis. must- face up.ta“lhe choice between., 
unemployment — or worse.” 

Mr. Nachum shook his bead at thaL “Ev- 
ery few months they come up with some new 
plan, some new economic policy to lighten 
our belts.” Bui in bis view and that of other 
Israelis mlerviewed in recent days, there is 
only one real answer to this country's loag- 
fesiering economic troubles. 

"Sit and talk to the Arabs," Mr. Nachum 
said. That’s the only solution.” 

Economists offer a range of explanations 
for Israel's current economic problems, and 
not all of them relate to the nation’s diplo- 
matic troubles. 


T-k manyef 4he nations businesses and 
industries are state-run. economists note, 
meaning that often they are badly managed 
and inefitrienL 

In addition, many of the businesses and 
industries owned by the Histadrut, the na- 
tional labor union, and those run by kibbut- 
zim, are deep in debt 
But since the Histadrut and the kibbutz 
movement are the Labor Party’s base of 


support, economists say, they continue to 
is that disc 


receive government bailouts that discourage 
management from instituting the broad and 

See ISRAEL, Page 2 




Mitterrand’s Jab at Bourse: Left Turn or Electoral Ploy? 
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By Reginald Dale 

hiierihinmuil Herald Tribune 

PARIS — With a fierce attack on the 
; evils of unfettered capitalism. President 
! Francois Mitterrand has left French opin- 
ion sharply divided as to whether he plans 
to turn tbs country’s economy back in a 
more Socialist direction, or whether he is 
amply maneuvering for short-term pohu- 
' cal advantage. 

After a lengthy television interview Sun- 
day night, in which he denounced easy 


money-making and “gangsterism in fi- 
nancial markets, Mr. Mitterrand was ac- 
cused by his centrist political opponents on 

Monday of seeking to turn the clock back 
to an earlier, discredited Socialist era. 

Many other analysts, however, said Mr. 
Mitterrand's main aim was to distance 
himself from a recent series or slock market 
scandals and rally the leftist vote for next 
month's municipal elections. 

Concern over Mr. Mitterrand’s real in- 
tentions contributed to a sharp fall on the 


Paris Bourse, whose trend indicator closed 
1.82 percent lower. 

A typical centrist reaction came from 
Alain Mad din, secretary-general of ihe 
Republican Party, who said: “When you 
denounce stock markets and takeovers, 
when you speak nostalgically about na- 
tionalization. when you sing the praises of 
a mixed economy, that’s a return to outdat- 
ed Socialism.” 

Other commentators wondered whether 
Mr. Mitterrand's reaffirmation of the need 


for a strong state role in the economy 
signaled a retreat from the more free- mar- 
ket policies be has espoused since 1983, 
when he abandoned his dogmatic leftist 
approach to the economy. 

“The first seven-year presidency of 
Francois Mitterrand started on the left and 
finished in the center. Has this one started 
in the center only to end up on the Idt?" 
asked Jean Botssonat in the hi 


business news- 


See FRANCE, Page 15 
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Islamic Nations 


Appeal to Israel 


UNITED NATIONS. New 
York (AP) — Islamic nations 
called on toad Monday to 
Abandon its crackdown on the 
Pales tinian uprising in the oc- 
cupied territories and to enter 
Middle East peace talks. 

The appeals by Malaysia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain and Pakistan 
occurred during a Security 
Council debate on Israeli ac- 
tions in the West Bank and 
Gaza Stitp, Ethiopia and Zim- 
babwe echoed their senti- 
ntoats. The council adjourned 
without a vote, and scheduled 
jjtnen meeting for Tuesday. 


°wwral News 

Spontaneous strikes in Italy 
oake public services predict- 
ably unpredictable. Page 2. 
A cheese war threat melted as 
Britain backed off from a ban 
on French products. 7. 


Fashion 

Coordination is the life force of 
West Germany’s fashion in- 
tiustry, Suzy Menkes. Page 8. 


Weather 
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Hacker World Seems Woman-Unfriendly 


By John Markoff 

.Vm York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Women and 
oris use computers; men and boys 
love them, and that difference ap- 
pears to be a critical reason why 
computing in America re m a i ns a 
predominantly male province. 

While legions of women work 
with computers in their jobs and 
many excel as computer scientists 
nnd programmers, they are almost 
without exception bystanders in 
the passionate romance that men 
conduct with these machines — 
whether in computer science lab- 


oratories, video-game parlors, ga- 
rages or dens. 

Social scientists and computer 
experts say this difference leads to 
limits on how far women can go in 
the computer business, disappoint- 
ing hopes that this new industry 
would be free of the sex disparities 
of older fields of work. 

Researchers believe that the 
problem is global in scope. In both 
Europe and Asia women are largely 
excluded from the overwhelmingly 
male culture that is based on a 
fa scin ation with powerful comput- 
ers. For example, at a recent annual 
meeting of the Chaos Computer 


Club — an organization of German 
computer hadeers — only a hand- 
ful of the several hundred people 
who attended were women. 

With computers commonplace 
in schools and homes as well as 
businesses, lack of computer skill 
has become a significant barrier to 
success. 

It is the “hacker,” who spurns 
the real world to master a universe 
locked inside a computer, who has 
become one of the most vivid male 
stereotypes of the 1980s. 

The culture of the hacker, origi- 
nally a term to describe the pursuit 
of computer design and program- 


ming for its own sake, created the 
personal computer industry and 
the fortunes of such youthful entre- 
preneurs as Steven Jobs and Ste- 
phen Wozniak of Apple Computer 
Inc. and William Gates of the Mi- 
crosoft Corp. 

“Computers have become the in- 
tellectual equivalent of sports for 
boys.” said Linda H. Lewis, a pro- 
fessor of education at the Uoivena- 
ty of Connecticut who studies the 
impact of one’s sex on the use of 
computers. 

Deborah Brecher, who heads the 



By Fred Hiatt 

It nthutltti vl Pint ViTi !> «■ 

TOKYO — A slock scandal that 
has shaken Japan's government en- 
tered a new phase Monday when 
four key figures, including the for- 
mer chairman of the company at 
the center of the scandal, were ar- 
rested on bribery charges. 

Tokyo prosecutors arrested and 
detained Hiromasa Ezoe, 52. 
founder and former chairman of 
Recruit Co„ whose post stock deal- 
ings now threaten to bring down 
the government of Prime Minister 
Noboru Takeshi la. 

Also arrested were the former 
head of a Recruit subsidiary and 
two former executives of Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., the 
larges l company in the world in 
terras of stock value. 

The former Nippon Telegraph 
executives were charged with show- 
ing favoritism to Recruit, an up- 
start in the information industry, m 
return for the chance to buy unlist- 
ed stock in September 1986 in Re- 
cruit Cosmos Co„ a real estare sub- 
sidiary. When the stock went 
public two months later, it soared 
in value. 

As a semi-public utility that is 
going private, Nippon Telegraph is 
covered by national anti-bribery 
laws. Those charged could receive 
jail terms of three years if convict- 
ed. 

The arrests shocked Tokyo's po- 
litical world because of the expec- 
tation that more may follow. Doz- 
ens of bureaucrats and politicians, 
including aides to Mr. Takeshita 
and the former prime minister, Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone, also bought Re- 
cruit Cosmos shares before they 
went public. In many cases tens erf 
thousands of dollars in profits were 
made. 

“We believe the arrests today are 
only the beginning of the investiga- 
tion." said Takako Dot, chairwom- 


an of the largest opposition party, 
toda/s 


See BOYS, Page 2 


Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita listening to questions from the 
opposition on Monday during a session at the parliament in Tokyo. 


the Socialists. “We believe today 
arrests will lead to further arrests.' 1 

Mrs. Dai again called on Mr. 
Takeshita to step down or call new 
elections. 

Mr. Takeshita, who was dealt a 
setback by his party's landslide loss 
Sunday in a special election for a 
legislative seat, said only that he 
believed that prosecutors were con- 
ducting a "solid, tough investiga- 
tion." 

Surveys have shown his popular- 
ity declining, with voters viewing 
the Recruit affair as a symbol <rf 
what is known as “money-politics” 
that have grown unacceptable. 

“Japan has become a great and 
leading economic power," said Ro- 
kuro Ishikawa, head of the Japan 
Chamber of Commerce. “But if the 
roots are rotten, the nation will 
collapse.” 

It remains undear whether the 
prosecutors' investigation will 
reach the many senior politicians 
who bought Recruit Cosmos stock. 

The arrests Monday establish for 
the first time that prosecutors be- 
lieve such purchases may constitute 
bribery. 

A lesser Recruit executive was 
charged last fall with trying to 
bribe a member of parliament who 
had been inquiring into the Recruit 
affair. 

Bui for their first major arrests, 
prosecutors focused on one of the 
more arcane areas of the Recrtut 
affair. 

In addition to charging Mr. 
Ezoe, prosecutors charged Hiroshi 
KobayashL 43. vice president of 
Fust Finance Co., a Recruit sub- 
sidiary. First Finance lent money 
to many of the eminent stock buy- 
ers so that they did not have to put 
down cash. 

Two former managing directors 
of Nippon Tdegraph. Ei Shikiba, 
54. and Hisahiko Hasegawa, 56, 
were charged with receiving bribes. 

Prosecutors alleged that Nippon 
Telegraph showed favoritism in the 
leasing of large-capacity phone 

See JAPAN, Page 2 


In Japan, Wealthy Conformists Are Being Driven to Something Flaky 

J- people who have long cherished confor- of the group that brought it to market driven through a fantastic lunar land- 

— * mi rv to buy things that let than stand “People started to gel mad.” scape. 

. . • m. ■ i: 


say 


By David E. Sanger 

Sew York Times Serme 
TOKYO — Japan, it seems safe to 
ty, bears little resemblance to sub-ha- 
haran Africa, 

But that may be just the reason that 
the most popular car to come on the 
market toe in years is the PAO, a cross 
between a Land Royer and an Army 
jeep that is sold in khaki colors and 
advertised as the perfect thing to take on 
a safari —perhaps, say, to central Yoko- 
hama. 



out from the crowd. 

What the automakers are doing now 


The PAO is one of several offbeat new 
cars to teach the Japanese car market 
laielv, along with the snail- shaped S- 
Caigo for small shops delivering delica- 

dcs, and the Lettuce, perhaps the the 
first car to be sold in supermarkets. 

They symbolize a new phase in Japa- 
nese consumerism: To the relief of ar- -pup S-Careo. one of several slightly odd but fast-rooving new models on the 
u JapanewraaAet. is designed forsmaH shops thal offer special ddkades. 


is appealing to a latent national fond- 
ness for the slightly flaky. The Nissan 
Motor Ox, attempting a strong come- 
back from several lackluster years, has 
stepped in with cars that so far have only 
been sold in the Japanese market 

The first was the Be-1, which sounded 
like the U.S. Air Force bomber and 
vaguely resembled !950s-era cars for 
which Japan has grown nostalgic — 
even though many Japanese in the 1950s 
were spending money on indoor plumb- 
ing, not cars. 

When the Bc-1 came out two years 
ago, Nissan said it would manufacture 
only 10.000. 

“We had to turn away thousands." 
said Suzuki, the general manager 


But Nissan realized it was on to some- 
thing — a mix of whimsy and exclusivity 
that touched a nerve among young Japa- 
nese drivers. So it worked on thePAO, a 
name derived from the word for the 
tents that Mongolian tribes lived in. 

When it introduced the automobile 
three weeks ago, Nissan said it would be 
available for only three months. It has 
been flooded with 28,000 orders. 

One reason is that Nissan played on a 
fantasy that never seems to fail in Japan: 
wide-open space. 

Advertisers learned long ago that the 
residents of some of the world’s most 
densely packed dues responded to land- 
scapes so broad that another human 
being could not be seen for miles. 

And so TV commercials and prim 
advertisements show the PAO bang 


scape. 

There is even a line of PAO-related 
safari clothes — hats, bandannas, even 
khaki stationery. 

Until very recently, the way to show 
new wealth here was to buy the same 
thing that everyone else bought: a Louis 
Vuitton handbag, perhaps, or a Mer- 
cedes-Benz. 

But if you are young and have money, 
individuality is in. Ana so the car indus- 
try that refined the an of mass produc- 
tion is changing. 

There is something for every taste. 
The Honda Motor Co, which has made 
its name with inexpensive, no-nonsense 
family cars, introduced on ™®Y* 
360,000 spans car designed to look nke 
and compete with — the Ferran. 

The problem, Honda executives ac- 
knowledge, is that Japan lacks the 

See FLAKY, Page 2 
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In Sudden Strikes , Italians Count Only on Unpredictability 


By Qyde Haberman 

Vf* lift rums Scmiv 

ROME — The Iraqi Airways flight 
was supposed to be nonstop from Bagh- 
dad to Rome; But the plane was hardy 
airborne one day several months ago 
when a sudden strike by air controllers at 
the Fhnnidno airport outside Rome 
forced a detour to Cyprus. 

Good news came on arrival in Cyprus: 
The strike had ended quickly, and the 
plane could take off. As it began its 
descent over Fimnidno, however, word 
csone that die controllers had walked out 
again, requiring another detour, this time 
to Nice. 

There, passengers and crew learned 
that the strikers had returned once more 
to their tower. Yet again, nearly four 
hours late in all, they set out for Rome, 
where immigration lines were long and 
tempers short. 

In the last two years, strikes of that sort 
have become commonplace for Italy’s 
public services. While few last more than 


several hours, they have taken their toll, 
creating economic loss, weakening union 
solidarity, and breeding a conviction 
among many Italians that the only thing 
they can count on is unpredictability. 


For nearly a week in Januar y, pilots of 
the national cams. Alitalia. selgeteH two 
hours every day in which they refused to 
fly, causing hundreds of flights to be 
discontinued One January day, flight 
attendants announced suddenly that 
they, too, would not work, and resulting 
cancellations left hundreds of people 
stranded at Fiumicino. 


Recently, it was the turn of machinists 
on the national railways. Physicians at 
public hospitals, who have walked out 
before, suggest they may do so again if 
they do not reach a new contract soon. 
Over the Last year and a half, teachers 
have refused to prepare required evalua- 
tion reports for their students, feny-boet 
captains have refused to leave the pier, 
and i 

to go on the air. 


Disgrantlement has even spread to the 
Vatican, where lay workers staged an 
unheard-of protest one day last year, a 
three-hour “moral strike.” They contin- 
ued to work but forfeited their pay, in- 
sisting that it gp instead to charity. In 
response. Pope John Paul II announced 
the creation of a special office to deal 
with labor disputes, but he cautioned that 
strikes at the Holy See were “inconceiv- 
able.’’ 

This appearance of rampant unruli- 
ness is deceptive^ for in reality Italy has 
experienced almost a decade of relative 
labor tranquillity. The hours lost to 
strikes in 1987. 32 million, were barely 
one-fourth those lost in 1980. 


But in a society that has rapidly be- 
kouts lc 


come service-oriented, walkouts loom 
large because they tend to have an imme- 
diate effect on tire public. And while the 
total number of lost hours may have 
declined, the number of workers involved 
has risen significantly — to 4.2 million in 
1987, an increase of 17 percent from 
1986. 


Most are public employees clustered in 
maverick groups known as cobas, an ac- 
ronym for the Italian words for shop 
floor committees. Thar concerns tend to 
be pay increases and other issues that for 

the most part affect them alone. They 
also generally act without the approval erf 
the three national labor federations, each 
associated with one of the three major 
political parties, the Christian Demo- 
crats, the Communists, and the Social- 
ists. 

In fact, many walkouts occur despite 
condemnation by the federations. Na- 
tional labor leaders have grown so con- 
cerned about a breakdown of discipline 
that they support a bill to regulate public 
strikes that was passed last summer by 
one house of Parliament and is now un- 
der debate in the other. 

The 1980s- have been unkind to the 
federations, though they remain a potent 
force with their combined membership of 
nine milEon. 45 percent of the Libor 
force. For young Italians, however, 
unions increasingly hold little appeal, as 


smokestack industries yield to a service- 
based economy- 

slackened membership has contribut- 
ed ro a decline in political influence. But 
federation leaders sense a comebac k is 
under way. 

Last month, they used the threat of a 
four-hour general strike to force a gov- 
ernment retreat from a fiscal program 
that would have led to higher taxes for 
factory and office workers — union 
members — while doing virtually nothing 
to deal with tax evasion that is epidemic 
among shopowners, artisans, and fann- 
ers. 

It was debatable, some commentators 
said later, whether the victory was a dis- 
play of union strength or a sign of the 
weakness of the five-parry government 
coalition. Either way, said Bruno Trm- 
tixL. secretary-general of the Comnmnist- 
dominated Italian Genoa] Confedera- 
tion of Labor, the syndicates now have an 
opportunity to recapture a major role in 
economic planning that they have not 
bad in years. 



WORLD BRIEFS 


Gunmen Raid Argentine Army Dep 0 ^ 

RIO CUARTO. ^ SUn 

fire on a security patrol at about 4:40 AAL. Lieutenant 
SSr^fo^bSdaStScamp. Last month. 

down a raid on an aimy barracks near tire caghd in P"* 

died. The government blamed that attack on leftist rebels. 
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primary a year ago this week. 
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UN Gives Food to Kabul Families 


Reuters 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Hun- 
dreds of hungry families in Kabul 
received food' supplies Monday 
from United Nations aid workers 
as Soviet forces prepared for their 
final departure from Afghanistan. 

Echoing charges from the Af- 
ghan government, the Soviet press 
accused Pakistani forces of mass- 
ing on the border and suggested 


that thousands of Pakistani troops 
steredthe 


dressed as Afghans had enl 
country to help guerrillas besiege 
the city of Jalalabad. 

In Peshawar. Pakistan, where 
leaders of the guerrilla alliance are 
trying to put aside disputes and 
approve an interim non-Commu- 
nist Afghan government, a senior 
guerrilla field commander suggest- 
ed that he and his fdlow fighters 
were losing patience with political 
squabbling by the leadership. 

“After so much fighting, so much 
sacrifice, we military commanders 
could not just at back and let the 
country die because the politicians 
cannot find unity,” said Abdul 
Haq, the leading commander of re- 
bel forces around Kabul. 


The withdrawal continued with 


the departure of IS Soviet para- 
troopers aboard an An-12 trans- 
port plane from KabuL About 450 
soldiers left Sunday. 

A Soviet lieutenant colonel, 
Pyotr Sardarchuk, said that a small 
group of soldiers would stay be- 
hind to supervise an airlift of flour 
to KabuL But he said that the re- 
maining troops would leave before 
Wednesday, the deadline for with- 
drawal under UN-sponsored ac- 
cords signed in Geneva in ApriL 

Staff an de Mistura of the UN 
Afghan aid coordination office said 
that 400 Afghan families received 
rations and that more would be 
handed out Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, depending on how much food 
the agencies could obtain locally. 

Each packag e of rations distrib- 
uted Monday consisted of 10 kilo- 
grams (22 pounds) of wheat or 
flour and a 400-gram tin of milk 
and cereal baby food. Blankets 
were being issued later in the day. 

The Soviets completed a food 
airlift Sunday, but a UN relief op- 
eration haltwl when a second air- 
line refused to fly to Kabul from 
Pakistan. Ethiopian Airlines deliv- 
ered 32 tons of wheal and dried 


milk Friday m what was to be the 


first of 1$ UN shipments, but 


backed out of the contract. Last 
week, Egypt Air refused to fly to 
KabuL saying it was dangerous. - 

Accusations against Pakistan by [’ .. 
Soviet news organizations paral- r A 
leled charges nude Sunday by Ma- 
jor General Najib, the Afghan Lead- 
er, who said that the guarfllas were 
colluding in a P akistan? plot to in- 
vade and annex Af ghanistan 

The P akistani prime minister, 
Benazir Bhutto, rejected the 
charges, and some Western diplo- 
mats said they suspected that the 
Kabul authorities were preparing 
the Afghan public for the possible 
fafi of Jalalabad to the rebels. 

In Peshawar, guerrillas set Tues- 
day for the meeting of a council 
whose task is to approve an interim 
Afghan government. One moderate 
group, the Afghan National liber- 
ation Front, has threatened to boy- 
cott the council unless a dispute is 
settled over how many seats should 
go to eight Iran-based groups. 

Abdul Haq said that he planned 
to wait for the collapse of General 
Najib’s government before seizing 
Kabul because an all-out assault 
would cause much bloodshed. 


AFGHAN: Historical Tide Turns With Soviet Pullout 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
been frequently quoted by present- 
day conservative analysts in the 
United States and elsewhere. His 
warnings about the centuries-old 
Russian search for a warm-water 
port strengthened the analysts’ 
conviction that Moscow would 
never withdraw from Afghanistan. 

Terms, a flpyrfatg military gar- 
rison on the Aura Darya River, was 
regarded by the czars as a spring- 
board for fresh conquests in Cen- 
tral Asia. For the past nine years 
Soviet troops have used the town as 
their principal entry point into Af- 
ghanistan. For General Gromov, it 
will serve as a symbolic point of 
departure from an unhappy foreign 
adventure. 


The general, the last Soviet mili- 
tary commander in Afghanistan, 
has said that he plans to cross the 
“Friendship Bridge” alone, in si- 
lence and without looking bade. 

The comparison between Af- 
ghanistan aria Vietnam is offensive 
to many Soviets and Americans. 
There are many veterans in both 
countries who bdieve they served a 
worthy cause, whether they call it 
fighting communism or fi g ht i ng 
imperialism. Instinctively, they re- 
gard the war waged by the rival 
superpower as naked aggression. 

“Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union were fighting for the 
hearts and minds of a foreign peo- 
ple.” remarked a Moscow-based 
Western diplomat who has fol- 


lowed the Afghanistan war dosely. 
“Both superpowers discovered that 
this was a battle that they could not 
win by military means.” 

Vladimir Snegzrov. who was a 
Soviet correspondent in Afghani- 
stan in the early 1980s, now says he 
believes that the war was a mistake. 
Bui when the Soviet Army entered 
the country to support a leftist gov- 
ernment in December 1979, he said 
he believed that that the Soviet 
Union was fulfilling its “interna- 
tionalist duty.” 

“We were all educated in the 
principles of internationalism,” 
said Mr. Snegjrov, who now heads 
the domestic news desk of Pravda, 
the Communist Party newspaper. 

“You also have to remember the 
international context at that time," 
be added. “Bade in 1980, our rela- 
tions with the West were reaDy bad. 
We were fighting in a country right 
next door. It was not difficult to 
persuade our soldiers that their 
m is si on in Afghanistan was closely 
connected with the security of our 
state." 

Kremlin policymakers conduct- 
ed a major reassessment of the Af- 
ghan war in mid-1983. Prior to that 
review, Soviet propagandists had 
depicted events in Afghanistan as 
the eariy stages of an irreversible 
“socialist revolution.” After it, the 
Soviet press began hinting that a 
backward, traditional sodety could 
not be catapulted toward socialism 
overnight 

Soviet skepticism about the Af- 


ghan “revolution” surfaced in June 
of that year, when the Soviet leader, 
Yuri V. .Andropov, said pointedly 
that proclaiming a socialist society 
and building one were two differ- 
ent matters. 

The gap between rhetoric and 
reality became even greater when 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev came to 
power in March 1985. His calls for 
“new thinking” in international af- 
fairs and for perestroika (restruc- 
turing) and gasnost (openness) at 
home were m flagrant contradic- 
tion with the occupation of a neigh- 
boring, nooaligned country by So- 
viet troops. 

“The decision to withdraw was 
an act of great courage on Gorba- 
chev’s part," said Radomir Bog- 
danov, deputy director of the Sovi- 
ets’ USA-Canada re se arch institute 
in Moscow. “He understood dearly 
that the war could not be won, and 
that it simply wasn’t worth keeping 
our boys bleeding for the illusion of 
rmdenng assistance to a progres- 
sive regime.” 

Many Soviet and Western ana- 
lysts, however, bdieve that political 
factors were probably decisive in 
persuading the Politburo to end the 
war. The war was a diplomatic and 
political liability for Mr. Gorba- 
chev at a time when he was trying 
to create a new, more benign image 
tar his country. And as long as 
Soviet troops remained in Afghani- 
stan, there was little hope of im- 
proving relations with China, a 
much greater prize. 



Anti-Apartheid Cleric Begins a Fast 

JOHANNESBURG (AF) —The Reverend Aflan Boesak. aprarninenj 
anti-apartheid leader, said Monday that he had began an mddlnite Iasi 
in solidarity with Made detainees who were h o h fi n g a hmiflu strike io 
demand their freedom. . 

“None of us wish to die,” Mr. Boesak said m & letter to Law and un» 
Minister AHriaan Vink. “Em if this is the road we must take to make you 
and your government understand the evil of your ways, we will take it- 

Nearly 300 detainees held without charge participating in th e 
hunger strike, molding some who have not eaten for three weeks* 
Thirteen reported^ have been hospitalized. 


Ulster Lawyer’s Slaying Stirs Protest 

BELFAST (Reutera) —Protestant extremists admitted Monday that 
tfagy and kilted a pr ominent ’Roman CathotiC lawya* « hfi ate dinner 
Sunday with his wife and childr en. , 

In a statement, the outlawed Ulster Freedom Fighters said Patrick 
Fmocane, 38, a leading rivfl rights activist in the 1970s, was a member of 
the Irish Republican Amy- Mr. F mmanc’s wife, a Protestant, was shot m 
the aside wbengnmnea bunt into their house. . W* 

The kitting brought caBs for the resignation of Dou^as Hogg. * Britisfi 
Home Office official, who said recently in Psrfiament that same lawyers 
in Northern Ireland were “unduly sympathetic” to paramilitaries. Law- 
yen accused Mr. Hogg of nmnng members of their profession into 
targets for extremists. 


Anti-U.S. Rioters Fight Seoul Police 

SEOUL (Renters) — South Korean riot pqfinemtn fought running 
battles Monday with thousands of anti- American demonstrators who 
tried to storm the paifiament building in Seoul, witnesses said. 

The rioters were among more than 15,000 fanners and dis s i den ts who 
gathered ontride the National Assembl y to protest UJS. trade pressures, 
the presence of American troops oo the penirrenla, and a planned visit to 
Seoul by President George Bush on Feb. 27. 

In a brttle that raged for more titan two horns, rioters haded rocks and 
gamHne hnmhs, and p olicemen replied with TQDcyi of tear gas. A VU 

owned by a state-run television company and at least five can we set bo 

fire. There were no immediate reports of serious injuries or arrests. 


James A. Baker 3d, left, in Boon with Helmut Kohl, center, tmd Hans-Diefrkh Genscher. 


ALLIES; NATO Missile Issue Remains Unresolved 


First Jewish Center Opens in Moscow 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1990s. “We don't know what the 
situation will be in 1995,” the offi- 
cial said. 

Other West German officials, 
however, said they doubted that 
Mr. Kohl had meant to leave open 
the possibility of embracing the op- 
tion. 

In visits to Denmark and Nor- 
way earlier in the day. Mr. Baker 
was confronted with views from the 
Scandinavian members of NATO 


that seemed to have mare in com- 
mon with Bonn's positions dm" 
with those of the United States. 


ales problems with West G e rma ny. 
It creates problems with the 
Danes.” 


Foreign Minister Uffe Elie- 
mann- Jensen of D enmark said af- 
ter meeting with Mr. Baker that his 
country agreed with Bonn that no 
major decision was needed now cm 
modernizing (be nuclear missiles . 

“lt would not be wise to put 
pressure on the West Germans," 
Mr. EUemann- Jensen Mid “It cre- 


Prime Minister Gro Harlem 
Brunddand of Norway, following a 
meeting with Mr. Baker in Oslo, 
emphasized that the short-range 
missile issue ghg nld be addressed m 
the context of both nri&taiy deter- 
rence and “ disarmament negotia- 
tions with the Warsaw Pact and the 
Soviet Union.” 


MOSCOW (NYT) — The first officially a ppro v ed Jewish cultural 
center in the Soviet Union has been opened in Moscow at a c e rem o ny 
where EKeWiesd, the writer rad Nobel Peace Prize laureate, commended 
Soviet Jews for preserving their cultural heritage. 

Housed in the Moscow Jewish Musical Theater on Taganskaya Square, 
the center is named for Solomon Mykhods, a Sonet Jewish actor, cultural 
leader and dwimwn of ihe Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee; who was 
killed in 1948 during a StaBoist ptngc. . 

Jewish spokesmen say that tire enter, which was manmied Sunday, 
will include classrooms for teaching Hebrew and Yiddish, a Kbntry with 
works in those languages and in Russian, an exhib iti on gallery, andxv- 
visual equipment and a aft. 


Salvador Military Warns President 


COSTA DEL SOL, H Salvador (AFP) — Defense Minister Caricf-* 


Eogemo Vhks Casanova warned Monday that the mi&Ury would seize 

* to a rebel 


BOYS; Hackers 9 World Appears Woman- Unfriendly tionally manda 
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request to 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Women’s Computer literacy Pro- 
ject in San Francisco, argues that 
different styles of learning, espe- 
cially the emphasis on the rale- 
based games of boyhood, enhance 
men’s adaptiveness to computer 
experimentation. 


And another computer program- 
mer, Sydney Springer of Sun Mi- 
crosystems, says that even when 
women like herself share men’s in- 
tense interest in computers, they 
take rewer risks m their approach 
to programming. 


ISRAEL; As Economy Flags, the Talk Turns to Peace Offering to Arabs 


(Continued from Page 1) 
often difficult operational reforms 
needed to make them efficient and 
profitable. 

But behind all that is the state of 
war that exists between Israel and 
most of its neighbors, and the Pal- 


estinian uprising now in its 15th 
month. 
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Regional tensions discourage ex- 
ports and foreign investment, 
which are essential for the salvation 
of any troubled economy. Many 
countries are reluctant to buy Is- 
raeli products or to sell their prod- 
ucts here for fear of irritating the 
Arab nations. 

And the uprising itself carries a 
terrible cost Last week, the govern- 
ment announced that it had spoil 
$225 million fighting the uprising 
over the last year and expected to 
spend at least $125 million more in 
the year to came. 

In addition, on Thursday, the 
Bank of Israel released figures 
shoving that Israel sold only $650 
million worth of goods to Arabs in 


the West Bank and Gaza Strip last 
18 million 


(he problem will not improve until 
the uprising ends. 

Many Israelis express a sense of 
frustration that the nation’s leaders 
seem unwilling or unable to take 
initiatives to end the uprising or 
make peace with Israel’s neighbors. 

Yitzhak Sbnraki, a technical 
clerk at the Caterpillar tractor 
plant in Kiiyat Ata, said Israel 
should reconsider its policies now 
that Yasser Arafat, chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
has made broad political gains with 
the United States and other West- 
ern nations. 

“Everybody else is talking to 
him, so we have to find a solution.” 
Mr. Sburaki said. “Our economic 
problems began years ago. and 
only a political solution can solve 
them.” 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir's 


Most Israelis are certain that 
their economic situation would im- 
prove if the nation found peace, 
but the country is divided on how 
that can be brought about 
A national opinion poll pub- 
lished in the daily newspaper Ye- 
diot Ahronot on Friday showed 
that 53 percent of the public favors 
direct negotiations with the PLO. 

The prime minister and foreign 
minister, however, are among the 
42 percent who oppose negotia- 
tions under any circumstances. 


Social scientists say women are 
generally socialized into behavior 
that leads them away from comput- 
ers, mathematics and science. 

“There doesn’t seem to be real 
differences between young girls 
and young boys in either their math 
ability or their ability to enjoy com- 
puters,” said Joyce Hakansson, a 
Berkeley, California, edneator who 
founded a software company todo- 
vekrp programs for children. 

“It’s not innate; it’s really role 
models. When girls get to be junior 
high school age, it’s not cool to be 
good at calculations or compula- 
tion and things that are empower- 
ing.” 

A study by Stanford researchers 
in 1985 found that, among students 
in grades five through eight, or 
aged about 10 through 13, from 
middle- and upper-income fam- 
ilies, boys were more than three 
times as Ukdy as girls to use a 
computer in the home. 

“We found that, in general, 
■women started out behind," said 
Sara Kiesler, a psychologist at Car- 
negie- Mellon University, one of the 
nation’s leading computer science 
centers. “They had no summer 
jobs, no computer camp and no 
experience in high school with 
computers.” 


Women’s principal in w d veme ni 
with computers urns consists of 
pa ins ta king but routine tasks Hire 
word pr ocess in g and data entry, 
researches say. 

By the time women reach co^ 
lege, the differences are profound. 

Karen Wiedcert, now a comput- 
er researcher at the University of 
California at Irvine who pew np 
with a love of both co mputi ng and 

of graduate school allfte^Massa- 
chusetts Institute erf Technology 


power if President Jose Napdedm Duarte agreed 
defections for six months. 

: elections are scheduled for Match 19, and Mr. Duarte’s oonstitu- 
r mandated tenn ends June I. “If the president remains in place, 
one additional day, the armed fames win have an obligation to depose 
him,” General Vktes Casanova tdd reporters here at a meeting erf the fiye 
Central American presidents, winch opened Monday. 

In a Jan. 23 peace initiative, lrftist gnHriii«* of the Farabando Marti 
National Liberation Frtmt offered to recognize the results of the election 
in return far a six-month postponement and guarantees from the U-S/ 
backed government and the nnfitaiy for leftist candidates in the polls. ' 


For the Record 


DeBa N ewma n of Washington state, a longtime campaigner far PreSi- 
dent George Bush, has been chosen as ambassador to MewZodand.(WPj' 
Suspected separatist gnmnen kffled four policemen and a riviliari 
Monday in an amlmsh in northeastern India, the police said. (Reutets) 


because she was unhappy in the 
male-dominated hackers’ environ- 
ment 

“It was hard to enter that culture 
as a woman,” she said. 

Miss Brecher, whose computer 
project has introduced more than 
5,000 women to computing in in- 
tensive two-day courses since 1982, 
said that, as a systems p rogram mer 
at California State University at 
Sonoma, she wonid frequently 
wok late hoars and keep the com- 
puting center open for students. 

“At midni g ht , the only people 
there were a certain kind erf bey” 
she recalled. “An adolescent boy 
who had few friends and no good 
social interaction. However, there 
was always one person there to talk 
to them — the computer.” 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Central EC Air Control Is Proj 




MURCIA,. Spain (Reuters) — EC transport ministers on MontL# 

proposed setting op a single amoontxol center to ease traffic in European 

sides. The Spanish transport minis ter, Jos6 Bamoneuvo, said ministers 
here agreed an a need to strengthen international aviation institutions 
and suggested one control center instead of the existing in 
Mr. Bamoneuvo said Spain and Italy would apply to join the Eurocon- 
trol traffic organization. The Italian minister, Gioigio Santa, also 
suggested the EC investigate the hazards caused by older airliners. 


FLAKY: Cars in Japan 


year, compared with $928 
in 1987. This was largely because 
most Palestinians observing the 
frequent commerical strikes have 

concened^efftaFto boycott* Israeli 
goods. 

The nation’s tourism industry, 
Israel’s largest source of foreign 
revenue, has also been in a slide for 
a year, and industry officials say 


pffice says be is preparing ajpeace 
will take t( 
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initiative that he wifi take to Wash- 
ington next month. Foreign Minis- 
ter Moshe Arens gave many Israelis 
hope last month when he told a 
committee of parliament: 

“Israel ought not cleave to all its 
former positions on the Middle 
East dispute. We must not erect a 
stone wall and refuse to make any 
changes.” 

But this month be attacked as 
“folly and nonsense” the idea that 
his government would ever give up 
any part of the West Bank or Gaza 
Strip to the Palestinians. 

Any speculation that Mr. Shamir 
“has softened and is prepared to 
consider ideas that were nded out 
in the past is wishful thinkin g." the 
independent daily newspaper 
Maanv said in an editorial recently. 


(C on tinu e d from Page 1) 
it highways needed to show 
off the power of the engine. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
is Mitsubishi’s Lettuce, the newest 
in Japanese minicars, tiny cars that 
maneuver narrow sidesueets origi- 
nally designed for bicycles and 
rickshaws. 

At first glance, the Lettuce looks 
like a giant manufacturing mistake: 
Two passenger doors are on one 
side, with only one on the other. In 
fact, the car was designed for Japa- 
nese mothers — more than 60 per- 
cent of the Lettuce's drivers are 
women — who are moving yc 


There are no buttons or gadgets, 
no power mirrors or cruise con- 
trols. Instead, passengers sit on 
stiff seats that look like they are 
covered in hemp and shift gears 
with a plain stick on the floor that 
requires a little yanking. 

The one concession to modernity 
is that the canvas sunroof folds 
back at the flick of a switch. 


JAPAN; 

Executives Seized 


■ r .tr iu iwai n—giiMu jujiminon inw 

to reduce air traffic congestion, the 22 nations of the European 
Aviation Conference said Monday in Brussels. Air passenger traffic in 
Western Europe grew 8-5 percent last year and is expected to rise 10 
percent this year. t£p\ 

Abort 2,900 tovists have been sftau i tol on Funchal !«i«id in the 
Madeuas in the Atlantic since Saturday after Ugh winds fatted the 
airport to dose, local sources said. (AFP) 


A Concorde jet en iwte to New Y«t returned to Paris on Sundavafter 
a pmthde as t^ plane was about 90 minutes in to the 

Ute flight Air France uiri tl. * 


women — who are moving young 
children and grocery bags out of 
the passenger side of the car. 


mf HTfwr »CNni -megs or 
WWW*« 


passenger 

Seiyu is selling the $6,000 car in 
supermarkets, not far from other 
canned goods. Its options include 
plastic pink hubcaps. The manu- 
facturer does not recommend it for 
highway driving. 

The PAO seems like a rejection 
of everything the Japanese auto in- 
dustry has learned over the last 

three decades. 

Bolts and door hinges are ex- 
posed on die outside of the body 
panels; the bumper is made out of 
steel pipe. 


The car costs about $12,000 
without options. 

By the time the three-month 
deadline for ordering the car is 
dosed, the company expects to 
have 45,000 orders — some of 
which will take a year and a half to 
filL 


The unresolved question about 
the PAO and their ilk is whether 
popularity might kill them off. 

The cars are made to express 
individuality. If the Japanese con- 
tinue to be drawn to them io large 
groups, the cars might defeat their 
creators' purpose. 

Suzuki seems unconcerned. 

“These cars sell because they are 
at the very edge of fashion,” he 
said. “Nothing stays there too 
long.” 


(Conthaed from Page 1) 
lines from the tdeconununicaiions 
giant and releasing them to other 
customers. Nippon Telegraph al- 
lowed Recruit to corner 60 percent 
of that market, despite internal dis- 
sent from some in the company 
who said that Nippon Telegraph 
should do more of the work m- 
house, according to reports. 

Nippon Telegraph also sold Re- 
cruit a Cray s u pe r co mp uter a few 
months after 
bought the 
Ame r i c an company. Japan had 
been under U.S. government pres- 
sure to buy supercomputers, but it 
remained nnetear whether Recruit 
received favorable terms in the 
quick resale. 

Commentators speculated that 
the investigation could now point 
toward msashi Shinto, former 
Nippon Telegraph chair man. Mr. 
Shmto, 78, resigned last December 
when it was revealed that $72,000 
in Recruit Cosmos stock profits 
were in his personal bank account, 
despite his denials that he had the 
money. 


cracks appeared in . -uwuuuu mmwq m to tk. 

3-hour-and-45-ramute flight. Air France said Monday. The flirt,* 
mg 69 passengers, was at 18.000 meters (59,000 feet' 
supersonic 
outermost i 
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Iran-Contra Prosecutor 
And U.S. Reach Accord 
On Handling of Secrets 


'' By Michael Wines 

, A«n 1WA Timex Service 

WASHINGTON — The Bush 
administration and the indepen- 
dent prosecutor in the trial of Oli- 
ver L North have defused a court 
battle with an agreement covering 
how national secrets win be han- 
dled at the trial. 

The accord appears to rad a dis- 
pute that had gone all the way to 
the Supreme Court and threatened 
Jo scuttle Mr. North’s trial on 12 
criminal charges stemming from 
the. Iran-contra affair. 

Only hours before the agree- 
ment, the Supreme Court had 
agreed to hear arguments on the 
matter. The court had scheduled a 
K ,jring for Friday. 

The independent prosecutor. 
Lawrence £. Walsh, said Sunday 
night that be had filed a sealed 
motion with the UJ3. district judge 
in the case. Gerhard A. Gcsdl and 
that the Justice Department had 
agreed to the motion. 

-Judge Gesell must approve the 
agreement before ii can take effect 
He sent the jury home Monday and 
scheduled a hearing on the pro- 
posed agreement for Tuesday after- 
noon. 

A senior Justice Department of- 
ficial, speaking on condition that 
he not be identified, said the mo- 
tion allowed the government to re- 
view in advance classified material 
that Mr. North’s lawyers plan to 
disclose in their client’s defense. 
There was no immwtiare indication 
of the defense’s view of the agree- 
ment. 

“I think we’re in a good position 
for the case logo forward now," the 
senior official said. 

'‘The Justice Department had 
threatened to file affidavits barring 
disclosure of classified information 
at the trial if not granted that right 
and enough time to raise objec- 
tions. 

The Justice Department said the 
proposed agreement "will resolve 
any remaining differences with re- 
spect to the Handling of classified 
information" at the trial. 

The tentative agreement means 
that the trial of Mr. North, aformer 
aide in the National Security Coun- 
cil staff at the White House, could 
begin as early as Monday if the 
motion is approved by the court. 

' Judge Gesell has issued 20 rid- 


ings on the use of secret informa- 
tion in the case and said last week 
that he saw liule need to further 
restrict testimony on delicate is- 
sues. 

In addition, Mr. North's lawyers 
may oppose the motion on the 
grounds that they should not be 
required to inform the government 
in advance of information that may 
disclose their defense strategy. 

The new accord was reached 
only hours after Chief Justice Wil- 
liam H. Rehnquist ordered Mr. 
North’s trial delayed at least until 
Friday, when all nine of the Su- 
preme Court's justices would hear 
an emergency appeal on the case 
from the Justice Department 

If Judge Gesell approves the 
agreement the Justice Department 
will withdraw its appeal from the 
Supreme Court and the court's stay 
of the trial could be dissolved, Mr. 
Walsh’s office said. 

Attorney General Dick Thorn- 
burgh had contended that he had to 
seek a delay in the North trial to 
preserve his ability to keep national 
secrets from being disclosed during 
testimony. 

In recent days, he had openly 
criticized Mr. Walsh for resisting 
his efforts, even accusing him in 
court papers of disregard for the 
national security. 

But Mr. Walsh had argued with 
growing vehemence mat Mr. 
Thornburgh was seeking to wrest 
control of the poll deafly sensitive 
North prosecution, an act that a 
source close to Mr. Walsh «ivd 
"tantamount to firing tire indepen- 
dent prosecutor." 

Mr. North, a former Marine lieu- 
tenant colonel, is charged with ly- 
ing and blocking federal investiga- 
tions of his role in the Iran-contra 
affair, in which be has admitted 
using profits from the secret sale of 
U-S. arms to Iran to a guer- 
rilla war by Nicaraguan rebels. 

He is also charged with accepting 
a gift and money in his role as a 
federal employee and conspiring to 
commit tax fraud by fiameOng 
money to the rebels through a tax- 
exempt fo undation 

Mr. North’s lawyers have stated 
that his is "permeated" with classi- 
fied information and that be can- 
not be defended without revealing 
some of the nation's most vital se- 
crets. 


Ksian-Pacific Nations 
Warm to Trade Forum 


By Michael Richardson 

JauntOHmdl Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — After several 
years of inconclusive discussion, 
momentum is gathering behind a 
proposal to establish a forum for 
Asian and Pacific governments to 
promote economic cooperation, ac- 
cording to officials and analysis in 
ibe region. 

sftapan. South Korea. Thailand 
and Australia have agreed to bold 
talks over the next few months with 
other Asian stales to seek backing 
for a ministerial meeting to discuss 
the proposal late this year, officials 
said. 

Fears of growing protectionism 
in the European Community and 
the United States, which are major 
markets for East Asian exports, 
have prompted leading trading na- 
tions in the western Pacific to try to 
shape a firm regional response, the 
officials added. 

_ Canvassing support for the plan 
during a tour of Asia that ended 
Sunday. Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke of Australia said he saw 
merit in modeling the new group on 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
The OECD, which has built up 
an expert staff in Para to under- 
take economic and social analysis, 
draws together industrialized ua- 
inu from Western Europe and 
Nrfth .America for regular consul- 
tations on economic policy. 

But its 24 members include few 
countries from the Asia-Pacific 
area, where rates of economic 
growth have been well above the 
OECD average in recent years. Ja- 
pan. Australia and New Zealand 
are the only regional members. 

Mr. Hawke said that forming an 
OECD-style forum for Asia and 
die Pacific would strengthen the 
region’s bargaining power in global 
negotiations on m ai n tai n i n g "a rel- 
atively open and nondiscrimina- 
tory international trading system." 

Those talks, taking place under 
the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, are in 
danger of stalling, he said. 

Asian and Pacific countries, 
manv of them heavily dependent 
on free trade for continued growth, 
must open up their own economies 
to help ensure the success of the 
GATT negotiations, which coi- 
ned in December and are to re- 
suime in April. 

Bui if the GATT round fails, and 
North America and the EC become 
protectionist blots shutting out im- 
ports, Asian and Pacific nations 
would be able to protea their inter- 
ests more effectively if they had an 
institutional framework for coop- 
eration. Mr. Hawke added. 

In Seoul. Lee Soo lung, chief 
press secretary to President Roh 
Tac Woo said that in recent talks 
with Mr. Hawke “the two leaders 
agreed that it is desirable for Asian 
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and Pacific nations to form a re- 
gional consultative forum to deal 
more effectively with new interna- 
tional trade orders in the midst of 
rapidly growing protectionism.” 

He said South Korea and Aus- 
tralia would consult other trading 
nations in the region to see whether 
there was a consensus on develop- 
ing the plan for a permanent fo- 
rum. 

Japan's deputy minister of inter- 
national trade, Shigeo Muraoka, is 
scheduled to hold talks in various 
Asian countries next month, in- 
cluding Indonesia, Singapore, 
Thailand and Malaysia. 

“The purpose of Mr. Muraoka’s 
visit is to exchange views on the 
Pacific cooperation concept," said 
Masakazu Toyoda, a policy-plan- 
ning director in (he Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry. 

“How far we can go depends on 
how these countries fed," he said. 

Mr. Toyoda said Japan believed 
that wider and more effective re- 
gional economic cooperation was 
needed. But “we might not need a 
rigid institution to achieve that," he 
added. 

The Thai prime minister, Chati- 
chai Choonhavan, said after talks 
with Mr. Hawke that Thailand was 
interested in an Asia-Padfic eco- 
nomic forum but would have to 
dj yi«s the proposal with its part- 
ners in the Association of South 
East Asian Nations before malting 
a firm commitment. 

ASEAN, which groups Thai- 
land. Indonesia, Singapore, the 
Philippines, Malaysia and Bruno, 
is the only governmental body for 
regional cooperation in East Aria. 
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Book Says CIA 
Covered Up 
Soviet Bugging 

Washington Post Service 

Washington — The 

National Security Agency and 
the Central Intdhgeuce Agen- 
cy found evidence of Soviet 
bugging of the communica- 
tions center of the U.S. Em- 
busy building in Moscow but 
kepi their findings secret from 
the State Department, accord- 
ing to a new book. 

But State Department offi- 
cials familiar with the investi- 
gation said they knew of "ab- 
solutely no evidence" that the 
bagging alleged in the bode 
took place. 

The book, “Moscow Sta- 
tion," by Ronald Kessler, a 
former Washington Post re- 
porter, charges that National 
Security Agency technicians 
discovered Soviet penetration 
of the embassy’s communica- 
tions center in August 1987. 

State Department officials 
denied six months later that 
there had been evidence of 
KGB penetration of the secure 
parts of the U.S. Embassy. 

The bodt charges that the 
CIA and security agency "cov- 
ered up" their discovery and 
that "only a dozen people, in- 
cluding President Reagan, 
were told of the finding.” 
Spokesmen for the two agen- 
cies declined to comment. 


A ' Showdown 9 on Nicaragua 

4 Regional Presidents Delivering Ultimatum to Ortega 


By Lindsey Gruson 

Ne* York Times Service 

SAN SALVADOR — The presi- 
dents of five Central American 
countries began a regional meeting 
on Monday that was described by 
their aides as a "showdown" with 
Nicaragua's Sandinisut govern- 
ment. 

"The question is whether or not 
the Sandmistas are ready for imme- 
diate moves toward democratiza- 
tion," said an aide to the Costa 
Rican president. Oscar Arias San- 
chez. "If not, we will have to pre- 
pare ourselves for the funeral of the 
peace process." 

The meeting, diplomats said, was 
likely to deal a blow to the Nicara- 
guan rebels, with an agreement to 
seal off the border between Hondu- 
ras and Nicaragua. 

"This will be the coup de grace 
for the contras," a Nicaraguan dip- 
lomat said of the rebels, who have 
been living in jungle camps in Hon- 
duras si n c e the United States cut 
off military aid a year ago. 

1 juin American diplomats said 
that the S* n ^ ;w »* tag - in an attempt 
to end any possibility of the con- 
tras' revival, appeared prepared to 
make several concessions, such as 
advancing the date of elections and 
offering new guarantees for the 
contras’ repatriation. 

"We have cards we can play.” 
the Nicaraguan diplomat said. 

"The Sandmistas,'’ a govern- 
ment official said, "hope to gener- 
ate some trust and earn credit for 


what they see as a historic package 
of measures.” 

Bui diplomats said they saw few 
signs that theSandinisias were pre- 
pared to make concessions that 
would loosen their iron-handed po- 
litical control over the country or 
the armed forces. 

In private talks last week with 
opposition leaders. President Dan- 
iel Onega Saavedra said be was not 
prepared to discuss constitutional 
changes. 

"It’s going to be a showdown," 
said an aide to Mr. Arias. 

Diplomats said they remained 
skeptical that the presidents could 
agree on major issues facing the 
other countries. The negotiators 
also face steep hurdles in finding a 
way to verify compliance with any 
accords, the diplomats said. 

The meeting was postponed six 

Iranians Say Afghans 

Tortured Them in Jail 

Reuters 

KABUL — The Afghan govern- 
ment has freed 20 Iranian prisoners 
in an effort to improve relations 
with its western neighbor, a For- 
eign Ministry spokesman said. 

The move backfired, however, 
when the prisoners said they had 
been tortured. They showed report- 
ers cigarette burns on their flesh 
and gaps in their mouths from 
knocked -out teeth, which they 
blamed an their Afghan jailers. 


tunes by fears that it would end in 
failure. It is a last-ditch attempt to 
revive the regional peace plan, 
which was signed in August 1987 
by the presidents of Nicaragua. 
Honduras, El Salvador, Guatema- 
la, and Costa Rica. 

The treaty committed the five 
nations to negotiate cease-fires 
with rebel groups in their borders, 
to stop aiding guerrilla forces in 
other countries, and to guarantee a 
free press and elections, amnesty 
for political offenses, respect for 
h uman rights, and liberty for dissi- 
dent groups to operate openly. 

So far. the treaty’s most dramatic 
and lasting effect has been to end 
large-scale United States aid to the 
contras. It has also assured, at (east 
temporarily, a place in N i caragua 
and El Salvador for opposition 
groups. 

Every country. Mr. Arias says, 
has violated at least one of the 
provisions. And since signers are 
supposed to cany out the treaty 
simultaneously, each nation can 
back out if any other fails to com- 
ply fully. Diplomats say that makes 
it impossible to affix blame. 

The vanishing chan ce of renewed 
US. military aid to the contras has 
led Honduras to fear that they will 
become uncontrollable bandits. In 
an about-face that appears to have 
paved the way for the treaty’s res- 
urrection. Honduras now seeks 
some way of getting rid of the con- 
tras on its territory. 

Officials preparing the meet- 
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Mr. Ortega in £3 Salvador for the regional meeting. 


ing’s agenda said last week that 
they were on the verge of resolving 
their differences over verifying 
compliance with the plan to close 
off the Nicaraguan-Honduran bor- 
der. long a regional flash point. 

President Jos& Napoleta Duarte 
of El Salvador says that is probably 
the major agreement that could 
emerge from the meeting. 


Aides lo Mr. Arias say he be- 
lieves that since the accord has re- 
moved the contra threat, it is in- 
cumbent upon Nicaragua to lead 
the way in compliance. 

“He's going to tell them that this 
time it’s up to you to comply ” an 
aide said. "If you don’t, then this 
time you'll have to accept responsi- 
bility for failure.'' 
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Budget Ends and Means 


What are America’s most pressing do- 
mestic needs? In bis new budget, George 
Bush lays out these answers: to increase 
productivity, to invest in people and to end 
the scourge of drugs. Admirable. Many 
Americans share these goals. But there's a 
problem. Although the captain's new chan 
plots a sensible destination, his boat is too 
small to get there. 

The last president to revise his predeces- 
sor’s final budget was Ronald Reagan. Be 
took office in a time or raging inflation, 
flagging pride and a Republican Senate. He 
could boldly ask Congress to dash 
and posh up defense spen ding. Mr. Bush 
arrives at a time of peace and prosperity, 
with Democratic majorities in both Senate 
and House — and under the shadow of the 
monumental Reagan deficits. Even if he 
wanted to go whole bog. there's no hog, 
only a few strips of bacon. 

In any case, it makes fittle sense to read 
the new Bush budget literally. The numbers 
may mask hidden assaults on social pro- 
grams: they are not likely, however, to sur- 
vive negotiations with Congress. Still, this 
budget deserves to be read as a statement of 
priorities. Mr. Bush's priorities are mostly 
sound. Many of his proposals axe not. 

Improving productivity. The growth in 

U-S. productivity that dazzled the worid in 
■ the 20 yean after Worid War II has 
slumped in the years since. Rejuvenating 
this incredible prosperity machine is abso- 
lutely the first priority. Some of Mr. Bush’s 
proposals are surely welcome; for instance, 
he would give more research funds to the 
National S cience Foundation and make 
permanent a research tax credit What is 
dismaying is his main proposal: to reduce 
the tax raw on capital gains. That is lamen- 
table for many reasons, for one. it is unlike- 
ly to do as much for productivity as other 
measures would. The best stimulus to com- 
petitiveness would be to reduce the deficit. 
The capital gains plan is, if anything, likely 
to increase it 

Mr. Bush's other productivity proposals 
have one striking fan in common. It is 
spelled T-E-X-A-S. He wants a write-off for 
domestic oil drilling. He wants to proceed 
with tta superconducting supercollider, to be 
located in Texas. He calls for building the 


useless manned space station, headquarters 
in Houston. These prop o sa ls would do more 
to help Texans than productivity. 

Investing in people. Mr. Bush, aspiring 
Education President, proposes a laundry 
list of small but worthy items, milking each 
for effect: awards for superior teachers! ($8 
million) . . . educational reform experi- 
ments! (S13 minion). All his vaunted pro- 
posals taken together would increase educa- 
tion spending by only about 1 percent. 

His early -childhood proposals merit ap- 
plause. He calls Tor a $250 million increase 
in Head Start, bringing manifold benefits to 
. another 74,000 preschool children. He 
would make more poor women and chil- 
dren eligible for health assistance. He for- 
mally proposes the child care tax credit for 
poor famili es that he floated during the 
campaign — admirable though incomplete. 
It would do nothing to ensure the adequacy 
or safety of the child care facilities that such 
families might use. 

Ending the scourge of drugs- Once again, 
as inner cities crackle with drug gangs' 
machine guns, this priority' is dead right. 
And the president is obviously groping for 
serious money, insisting that some of the 
defense savings be earmarked to fight 
drugs. His specific proposals, however, re- 
flect the new administration’s inexperience. 

A big increase. S288 milli on, would go for 
education, mostly in schools — although the 
most serious urban drug problems involve 
youths who don't go to school Modi of the 
money would go to law enforcement — yet 
law enforcement has so Tar failed to make 
mon than a small denL A se archi ng exami- 
nation of strategy is in order, but nothing like 
that shows in Mr. Bush's budget 

He would spend an additional $127 mil- 
lion on treatment of which S55 million 
would expand capacity for the neediest 
cases. That is welcome, but even that would 
provide only 4.500 beds. New York alone 
could use 30,000 more. 

With all its flaws, tricks and shortcom- 
ings, Mr. Bush's budget nonetheless dem- 
onstrates the soundness of his goals. What 
he will have to demonstrate now, in the 
months of ne gotiating ahead, is bow com- 
mitted he is to reaching them 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Jamaica Goes Half-Left 


Michad Manley, whose party has just 
won a huge victory in Jamaica's elections, 
says that ms view of the worid has changed 
profoundly in the past eight years. That is 
fortunate. His earlier term as prime minis- 
ter, from 1972 to 1980, was an unhappy 
tim e for his country. Part of it was the tad 
luck of a small country caught in a worid 
recession with the price of oil leaping up- 
ward. Bui Mr. Manley and his party greatly 
aggravated that misfortune by a sharp mm 
to the doctrinaire left, sending the Jamaican 
economy into a long decline from which 
even now it has not fully recovered. 

Mr. Manley lost office, and las conserva- 
tive rival, Edward Seaga, was swept in by the 

bloody election of 1980, when perhaps 750 
people were killed- Mr. Seaga then coura- 
geously undertook the process known as 
structural adjustment to get the economy 
growing again. It is never an easy or painless 
exercise. It meant cutting subsidies, pushing 
fanners away from sugar toward diversifica- 
tion, encou raging light manufacturing and 
rigorously promoting tourism. Because the 
country had run out of private lenders, it also 
meant recruiting foreign aid and, as a condi- 
tion of aid, balancing die budget 

Jamaica deserves dose attention as a case 
study in adjustment Mr. Sfflga made all the 
right decisions, but the turnaround was 
delayed by another recession. Modi of the 


cost of adjustment inevitably falls on the 
poor, at least temporarily, and is never 
popular. Although real progress is now evi- 
dent, it did not come fast enough to save 
Mr. Seaga in this election. 

Mr. Manley returns to power in a pin- 
striped suit, instead of the previous bush 
jacket. He says he has moderated his earlier 
opinions. He would like to call on President 
George Bush. The question for the United 
States is whether to accept this overture and 
give Mr. Manley the same kind of support it 
gave Mr. Seaga. 

Of course it should, as long as he sticks 
with sensible policy. American interests in 
Jamaica reach far beyond that cue small 
island. Jamaica is bong dosdy watched 
throughout the world as a test of the proposi- 
tion that a Third Worid country can prosper 
in open markets. The United States has every 
reason to want to see Jamaica succeed. 

For the Caribbean, Jamaica is an influen- 
tial model in another respect as wdL It has 
been a genuine democracy for 44 years, with 
government swinging between two well-es- 
tablished parties as it did last week. The 
difference between right and left does not 
begin to be as important as the difference 
between the land of government that Jamai- 
ca upholds and the kinds that you will find in 
its two nearest neighbors, Haiti and Cuba. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


The Troubled Debtors Wait 


Carlos Andris Perez, the new president of 
Venezuela, made dear at his inauguration 
that debtors win not allow die rest of the 
worid to ignore the plight of indebted coun- 
tries. He is right to make a fuss. The devekjp- 
ingworid is saddled withS 13 trillion <rf<Jebt 
Mr. Fbez wants dditors to adopt a common 
stand in debt ren e gotiations, a development 
strongly discouraged by creditors who al- 
ready enjoy a de facto cartel of their own. 
Creditors Havea good argument for wanting 
to deal on a case by case basis. Each debtor 
has a unique set of characteristics. But this 
argument only makes sense if creditors are 
prepared to stare in the adjustment burden. 

Tbe Japanese, French, West Germans and 
Canadians are all pushing for adoption of 
some type of debt reduction program, a 
cause supported by the IMF. The idea is to 
entice debtors to implement structural re- 
forms by offering substantial reductions on 
outstanding external debts. But more sup- 
port is needed, particularly from die United 
States, before these plans can move forward. 

US. officials are said to be considering tax 
and regulatory changes which would encour- 
age commercial banks to participate in debt 
r elief schemes. Has is all for the good. But 
the next IMF-World Bank meeting, slated 
for April is not far off and other creditors 
can be expected to promote a variety of new 
approaches to the debt crisis. A frustrated 
and cash-poor developing worid wfll be anx- 
ious to hear the response from Washington. 

— The Jakarta Post 


little breathing space. One way to provide 
this is by swapping debt for equity. Banks 
can arrange to have their loans wriuen down 
and turned into equity in private-sector oper- 
ations. Afraid of creating a dubious and 
costly precedent, the banks have not graced 
this option. Bat in it may lie the answer. In 
the end, the banks may face the choice of 

swappingdebt for equity or winding up with 

bad debts. 
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Alliance at Risk: Time to Assemble for a Review 


TY7ASHINGTON — Dean Ach- 
W esoQ wrote that mrtidDatinz in 


Vv eson wrote that participating in 
U.S. foreign policy curing the late 
1940s was like being “present at the 
Creation.” And indeed it was, with 
one of the great achievements bring a 
trans-Atlantic security system that 
reached from San Francisco to Beriin. 

Forty years later, listening to Bonn- 
Washington wdianys, one has to ask 
if we are now present at the destruc- 
tion Of that same allian ce. 

Gennan-American exchanges have 
taken on unprecedented bitterness, 
making «tam much more serious than 
the usual disagreeme nts about nuclear 
weapons deployment or foreign policy 
coordination. They have a sharper 
tone and a potentially sharper impact 
on public opinion and policy. 

It sometimes appears as if both cap- 
itals are spoiling for a fight For exam- 
ple, the Germans react with undis- 
guised irritation when Americans 
point out that German firms are sell- 
ing poison gas equipment to Libya, 
although they are the ones who have 
been calling for a total worldwide ban 
on chemical weapons. Similarly, 
Americans charge that there is a new 
form of affiant* disloyalty called 
“Genscherism” because Bonn is reluc- 
tant to deploy new NATO nnssPes. 
although Foreign Minis ter Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher has been one of Ameri- 
ca's closest diplomatic partners for 15 
years, through good times and bad. 


By W. R. Smyser 

be the odd man out in the diplomatic diplomatic 


be the odd man out in the diplomatic 
process, especially as they all believe 
that the United States will itself be 
bade in aims talks with Moscow by 
late 1989. Nobody wants to bear the 
expense of arming while others are 

disarming. 

The European states, and the Ger- 
mans in particular , also now have a 
much more equal relationship with 
the United States. They do not like to 
be hectored. But it is also true that 
they have to take greater responsibil- 
ity for achieving the kind of worid 
they claim to want. America can no 
longer do it for them. 

Behind the dilutes with Bonn is 
the absence of true NATO consensus 
on the problems raised by the new 


equality among NATO partners. 
Washington has differences with al- 
most every West European NATO 
state, notjust West Germany, and die 
alliance as a whde now lacks a sense 
of broad direction. 

The Bush adnomstration has be- 
gun a thorough review of U.S. rela- 
tions with Moscow. That can be use- 
ful, however, only if there is a parallel 
and coordinated NATO review. It 
will do Washington no gpod to have 
its own policy toward the Soviet 
Union if Bonn and other European 
capitals have another. 

A NATO study cannot be done in 
Washington or in Bonn alone, but 
must be done by the entire alliance. It 


cannot be done as a buny-up device 
to get agreement on any single policy 
or weapons system, bin must be a 


Even the most divisive bilateral ar- 
guments look different when consid- 
ered in the broader context of adv- 
ance needs. 

If such a joint effort is not mount- 
ed sopp) current OtmaiAneDCB 
arguments may be seen by future 
historians as steps along the road to 
the dissolution of the Atlantic sys- 
tem. It Could ha p pen. 


events ot toe ■ — 7 

Census Bureau predicted 

that in half a century the 

of the United Sums would P^at 

about 302 million and 

after, such matters as John Tower * 

troubled nomination as defense so-- 

reiaxy begin to seem ephemeral. 

That isnot because a declining 

population necessarily means a ^ 
Hming nation, or threatens some 
form of cataclysm. Rather, the mea 
of the furore arouses a certain, 
of awe, as if peering too far mto u 
were intruding on forbidden ground. 

Who. in any case, can imagine the 
world of 50 years from now? Or I®. 
Who knows if the worid will even 
exist then? Or be inhabitable. 

Demography, of course, depends 
on human behavior, so tittle in it can 
be certain. The Census Bureau insist- 
ed that its “prediction" was only 

what its experts considered the "most 

realistic” of numerous possible popu- 
lation paths. The forecast might be 
too optimistic; such variables as war. 
pestilence, immigration restraints, 
starvation, contraceptive techniques 
and gnus H»r> and probably will con- 
found even the ubiquitous computer. 

Or the curve might go the other 
way. After many centuries of low 
population growth worldwide, after 
*n a rfgHinfng death rate attributable 
mostly to merited advances was a 
major factor in the population explo- 
sion riww began about 1950- It took 
more than a century before that year 
for the number of people in the wyf Id 
to double from 125 billion to a&At 
2S btUkm people; but in the mere 38 
years since, and despite considerable 
emphasis on birth control world 
population has doubled again, to 


about five billion people. 

The Census Bureau s “most realis- 


The writer is a retired US. foreign 
service officer who served in Bom and 
is at work on Ms second book on Ger- 
man- American relations, lobe entitled 
“ Restive Partners . " He contributed 
this comment to The W ashing to n Past 


Where, How and With What Weapons 


W ASHINGTON — The United 
States and its NATO allies 


These arguments are not just an- 
ther of the recurrent minor German- 


other of the recurrent minor Gennan- 
American tiffs. They reflect funda- 
mental changes in the world and in 
the alliance. 

The Western security debate has 
shifted, largely because Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s policies have opened new 
diplomatic possibilities. Unlike in the 
first decades of the Cold War, when 
we could achieve security only 
through weapons (and “security 
studies” became synonymous with 
military studies). Presidents Reagan 
and Gorbachev have shown that it 
may be possible to improve security 
by carefully conducted negotiations 
and agreements based on verifica- 
tion. Others want to do the same. 

This strength of diplomacy comes 
half a century after the 1938 Munich 
agreement that helped give diploma- 
cy a bad name. Now states in both 
the East and the West are searching 
for new types of arrangements, trying 
to cut military budgets without di- 
minishing security. 

No European government wants to 


YY States and its NATO allies 
continue to espouse a policy of first 
use of nudear weapons. We believe 
the president. Congress and the 
American public should reject this 
policy, including the early use of nu- 
dear weapons in a crisis. It is not 
credible to America’s enemies and it 
increases the risk of nudear war. And 
decisions about new weapons and 
new treaties should rest on the as- 
sumption that nuclear weapons 


By Morton H. Halperin 
and Jane Wales 


Bush needs to revamp 
nuclear arms policies. 


would be used only as a last resort in 
response to a nudear attack. 

The first use polity is not only 
wrongheaded, it is dangerous. There 
is a strong likelihood that in a crisis, 
and under certain conditions, a mili- 
tary commander might use nudear 
weapons in the mistaken belief that 
he tad the authority to do so. 

This is the danger that former presi- 
dents Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter 
publicly pointed oat to then Presideni- 
dect George Bush. As part of their 
“ American Agenda" report, they ex- 
pressed concern that “in an emergency 
some degree of control could be as- 


sumed by someone other than a presi- 
dent or ms constitutional successor.” 


dent or his constitutional successor.” 
They went on to urge Mr. Bush to 


take steps to ensure that constitution- 
al control over nudear weapon s is 

maintained at aD rimes To do SO, the 

president would need to thoroughly 
review and revamp U.S. nudear 
weapons policies. He could do that as 
part of the national security review 
that is about to begin. 

A review is essential not only for 
controlling the use of nuclear weap- 
ons but also for making rational deci- 
sions about which weapons and 
which arms control proposals to pur- 
sue. Current derisions relating to 
arms contra] and budget requests rest 
cm implicit and dangerous assump- 
tions about when the United S t a te s 
aught use nuclear weapons. A review 
would reveal the following: 

• In consultation whh NATO, the 
United States has developed plans to 
initiate the use of nudear weapons in 
Europe cm the battlefield in an effort 
to “win” a conventional war. 

• In the nest of the worid as wefl. 
the U.S. military makes plans on the 
assumption that America would use 
nudear weapons first when necessary 
to avoid drfeal in a conventional war. 

• Even the strategic policy of “re- 
taliation” against a Soviet nudear 
attack on the United States involves 
plans to launch nudear forces before 


Soviet weapons have detonated on 
U.S. sod. In some rircumstinicrs. the 
United States might lansdi its strate- 
gic nudear forces in response to a 
Soviet conventional attadr in Europe. 

If it was derided to step planning 
mi the assumption that the Unban 
States would use nndear weapons in 
battle, a num b er of 1 wH whiL 
nent decisions would be affected: 

Plans to modenaze Lance missiles 
in Europe. Tins NATO decision is 
likely to provoke another political 
aids with West Germany. However, 
the notion that the Lance missile is 
“obsolete” depends on the mistaken 
view that nndear devices are in fact 
weapons that would be used in a 
traditional way on the b a tt le fi eld. 

Whether the United States needs 
two new bombers and two new land- 
based missiles, and, if not, which 
should be chosen. If a dear policy was 
adopted to use nudear weapons in 
response to, not in anticipation of, a 
nndear attack, very Afferent choices 
would be made than those advocated 
by a military focused on pre-emption 
and “launch on warning.” 


tic” «*rimaT» for the United States 
contrasts sharply with other popula- 
tion experts’ predictions for the worid. 
Globally, three bflfion more people 
win be added by 2025, if a United 
Nations projection proves accurate; 
and the world’s population wQl have 
doubted again, to just over 10 billion, 
by the end of die 21st oentnry. 

Most of dal growth would lake 
place oetskte Noth America and Eu- 
rope; but that is nothing new. The so- 
called “developed” countries, includ- 
ing Japan, had about a third of -(fee 
world's people until 1950, but by Iw 
dial proportion bad faflen to less than 
a quarter — mpy ni wg that relative 
population dedine wall not necessarily 
signal a amflar decline in “power.” 

Instead, die countries of greatest 
population growth mostly m Asia, 
Africa and Central America — have 
found thrir re sources less and lesa ade- 
quate 10 feed and care for their m- 
crcasing numbers of people. For dial 
reason, a UJS. po pul a tion about to 
peak and turn down could be a double 
blessing: More American resources 
would be available far distribution to 
a needy worid, and America would be 
in a mare compelling position from 
which to argne for stiffer measure**? 


papulation control elsewhere, 
the Census Bureau al» pro 


— The Age (Melbourne). Toward Reduction of the Debt Load 


The Kadar Era Is Over 


W ASHINGTON — Slowly but 
surely, the richer world is 


The indebted nations do not need more 
loans. They need constructive support and a 


In a nation where the economic mecha- 
nisms are still essentially socialist, where 
real power is held by party officials and 
where the Soviet Union exerts a tight sur- 
veillance and keeps the same baric strategic 
interests whether Stalin or Gorbachev is in 
power, the party has all the assets to stay in 
power, aloue or in a comfortable coalition, 
for an indefinite time. But it would be 
negative for Hungary, and also for the Eu- 
rope “from the Atlantic to the Urals” de- 
scribed by de Gaulle, not to understand and 
back up the spasm of freedom that now 
resounds from Budapest 
For Imre Poszgay, the great impulsor of 
reform, the battle has been a hard fought 
one, and nothing can guarantee final suc- 
cess for his efforts. The Kadar era of cau- 
tious liberalism has really come to a close 
with the new virion of the 1956 events. 
Thus, an era of national recovery starts, 
similar to those marked by Nagy’s revolt in 
1956 and Kossuth's in 1848. 


— El Pais (Madrid). 
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VV surely, the richer world is 
moving toward reduction of the 
huge debt that cripples many Third 
Worid countries, seven long years 
after the crisis broke out in 1982. 

It is not yet a consensus. But, says 
Otto Lambsdotff, the former West 
German economics minister, “it's 
high time to come closer to a solu- 
tion.” There is unspoken acknowl- 
edgment that much of the 5250 bil- 
lion owed by major Latin debtor 
countries to the commercial banks 
will never be paid off. 

That being the case, the banks, as 
well as the global economy, will be 
healthier if the powers that be ar- 
range a rational plan for a pay- 
down, rather than wait for events to 
force emergency decisions. 

Jeffrey Sachs, a Harvard professor 
who advises Bolivia, estimated the 
other day that countries tike Peru, 
whose debt is worth no more than 5 
cents per dollar on the open market, 
will pay no thing back. For Mexico 
and Brazil, each of which owes more 
than 5100 billion, around half is 
down the drain. For Argentina, a 
little less than half can be counted as 
worthless. 

Mr. Sachs, in company with other 
international economists, business 
leaders and many Democratic politi- 
cians, favors the creation of a new 
International Debt Authority. Act- 
ing as intermediary, this authority 
would cut that debt total to about 
590 billion, with the banks — not the 
taxpayers — taking the “hit” 

All banks now involved with 
Third Worid borrowers would par- 
ticipate in the debt reduction on an 
equal basis, and aD creditor coun- 
tries could qualify only by assuring 
economic policy reform* Taxpayers 
would be stuck for big bucks only if 
the debtor countries were unable to 
pay off the remaining 590 billion. 

Here is the way the system would 


By Hobart Bowen 


work: Proponents assume that an 
major countries would join in a guar- 
anteed repayment of that 590 bil- 
lion. with Japan accepting a guaran- 
tee share as big as or bigger than that 
of the United States. Mr. Sachs puts 
the U-S. guarantee at 25 percent, or 
S22.5 trillion- Assuming a IOpercmt 
paid-in capital requirement, that 
would reqmre a budgetary outlay of 
5470 tmlhon a year for five years. 

What is not generally understood 
is that the longer the “establish- 
ment” — major countries, their 
banks and the international institu- 
tions — delay in organizing a sys- 
tematic reduction of this debt, die 
bigger lire taxpayer exposure. 

If a sensible debt-redaction sce- 
nario is worked out, it vriQ stand as 
the best case yet for international 
peer pressures, as operated through 
the Group of Seven and the econom- 
ic summit process. To be sure, the 
organized big bankers, speaking 
through the Institute for Interna- 
tional Finance, oppose mandato ry 
debt reduction as unconstitutional 
and threaten lawsuits against any 
such proposal. And within the Rn«h 
administration, many want to stick 
doser to the Baker plan. But the tide 


loam that the Baker plan Had de- 
manded, could no longer be ignored 
by tbe United States. 

wmiam R_ C!Hne, of the Institute 
for International Economics, notes 
that the International Monetary 
Fund, which in 1983 pumped 563 
bOlioD into the debtor countries, has 
begun coflectmg more repayments 
than new loans it was making . By 
1988 the debtor countries werepay- 
mg $1.1 Union bade to die IMF. 

President George Bosh recognized 
the grotmdswdl for a new solution 
and ordered a review of the Baker 
plan — not only by (he Treasury 


The deme to which nudear produc- 
tion facilities need to be modernized 
dqends on whether America envisions 
fighting large-scale nudear wars on 
battlefields throughout the world If, 
instead, the nadear arsenal is viewed 
solely as a means to deter nadear 
attacks on America and its allies, 
then m any fewer nudear weapons are 
needed, the United States wonld, in 
that case, nego ti ate a multinational 
plutonium production cutoff . 

President Bush was right to insist 
on a review of strategic posture be- 
fore malting critical budget and arms 
control decagons. Zn order for this 
review to contribute to U5. security, 
it needs to probe beneath the surface 
of declaratory policy and look hard at 
where, how ana with which weapons 
tbe United States plans to fight wars. 


IfieCensus Bureau also projected a 
f hat drastic drop m the number of Amcri- 

cans under 35, from 55 percent now to 
41 by the year 2030. That is the so- 
iSSrf.a “crimeprone age group"; so a 

sent choices dcdmc 

__ n.i u . u . ■ . 1 c omp ensa ti on for the many problems 
", . Still meprospect of a falling popu- 


lation is daunting. Americans' fore- 
bears tad to get used to the idea that 
the frontier had vanished, leaving no 
further escape to the mythic West; in 
recent tunes Americans have had to 
face, none too happily, the end of 
their country’s economic pre-emi- 
nence: These may be minor trials 
compared with that awaiting the first 
Americans who wfll have to live in 
the knowledge that their numbers are 
growing smaller, that the ever expan- 
si ve notion of an ever expanding 
America has faded with the frontier 
and the smokestack into hisioiy.. 
The children, and in many castvjme 

grandchildren, of today's Americans 
win be dderiy in the unimaginab le 
year 2038. Few of them may remem- 
ber that from the early 1930s to now 


t but by tbe Stale De- 
ad the National Security 


may be moving the other way. 
Last year at Toronto, Euro 


Last year at Toronto, European 
and Japanese political leaders began 
to put the heat on the Reagan ad- 
ministration to move toward debt 
reduction. Tbe first step in the pro- 
cess was agreement for a sizable, 
outright cancellation of official gov- 
ernment loans to sub-Saharan Afri- 
can governments. 

By tbe time of the World Bank- 
1MF meeting last September in Ber- 
lin. the detenorating condition of the 
major Latin countries, coupled with 
the adamant stand by the commer- 
cial banks who were not making the 


paxtmeni and the National Security 
Council as welL That was recogni- 
tion that friendly Latin govexnments 
were in danger of fa fling into the 
hands of U.S. political enemies. 

In practical terms, the unfounded 
fear that a new debt authority wonld 
amount to a taxpayer bailout of 
commercial banks could work 
against acceptance of the idea. 

“This is a real whopper,” Mr. 
Sachs told a Senate subcommitce. 
“A debt facility is tbe most effective 
and orderly way for ensuring that 
tbe banks accept losses on their bad 
loans, rather dun pawning them off 
onto tbe taxpaper via new lending 
from the IMF, Worid Bank ana 
creditor governments. A debt facili- 
ty would require a concerted accep- 
tance of tank losses for the first 
time in this crisis.” 

Case in point: The World Bank, 
over IMF objections, last year 
loaned $1.2 biluon to Argentina. It 
is dear — although the bank will 
deny it — that the main purpose of 
the loan was to give Argentina 
money with which to pay commer- 
cial tank loan interest. Now that is 
a bailout — one that may crane 
tack to haunt tbe bank in the form 
of depressed credit ratings. 
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Breath Tests at the Cabinet Door? 


ASHINGTON — The ordeal of 
John Tower is the shame of the 


W 

7 ’ «•-■■■»■ iunu » me Miaaie ui uxe 

l y. Senate. The man permitting the 
rhrfonged besmearing of the next sec- 
retary of defense is his successor as 
chairman of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. Sam Nunn, 

Mr. Nunn is u new media icon; he 
etudes fairness and nonpartisanship; 
the White House fears him and the 
voters of Georgia will elect him for 
life. Few note what his procrastination 
is doing to Senate traditions and to 
the separation of powers. 

. Because the senator wants to be abso- 
lutely certain of Mr. Tower’s .sobriety, 
morality and probity, be has permuted 
ihe confirmation hearings to drag on 
and on. As might be expected, each week 
with the nominee twisting in the wind 
invites some old political enemy or ex- 
v J * , » or disgruntled former staffer to 
mfcke a new charge, setting the FBI 
off on another investigation, providing 
time for more new charges. 

’ The committee should have demand- 
ed weeks ago that the FBI answer a set 
of questions about the nominee a gainst 
a reasonable deadline. Instead, we have 
an open-ended hunt for anybody who 
has seen the former senator drunk, for a 
sexual liaison that may have been a 
security risk, or for an aide on the take. 

Mr. Tower now stands accused of 
being a drunk, a womanizer (a new noun 


By William S afire 

for which no female equivalent has been 
coined) and a revolving-door sleaze: in 
fairness, it should be recorded that he 
has not been charged with pederasty, 
insider trading, the smoking of com silk, 
or mopery — at least not vet 

Will this hard-bitten little hard-liner 
(who is no drinking buddy of mine} die 
the death of a thousand cuts? Many 
in Washington now expea him to re- 
lieve the president of the public rela- 
tions burden and withdraw. I think be 
should not and will not. 

Since the nation was founded over 
200 years ago, only eight men selected 
by the president for his cabinet have 
been turned down by the Senate. The 
most recent was in 1959, when President 
Eisenhower's choice for Commerce, Ad- 
miral Lewis Strauss, was refused confir- 
mation by Democrats led by Senator 
Clinton Anderson, who personally de- 
spised the nominee, in a battle that had 
its overtones of anti-Semitism. 

The reason for the tradition to confirm 
is the separation of power The people 
elect a president and expect him to be free 
to choose his team to govern. The Senate 
has never presumed that cabinet choices 
had to please the legislative branch, no 
more than its choice of staffs had to 
please the executive branch. 


Respecting cabinet choices has noth- 
ing to do with jointly selecting judges, in 
which the two brandies join to people 
the third. Tn U.S. history, fully one- 
fourth of the nominations for the Su- 
preme Court have been turned down by 
the Senate; thus, the recent rejection of 
Judge Robert Bork should not be seen in 
the same constitutional ballpark as the 
investigation into the lifestyle of a secre- 
tary of defense. 

The deference paid to the president’s 
cabinet choices by the Senate is under- 
girded in this case by another tradition: 
Never in two centuries has the Senate 
turned down a former senator chosen 
for the cabinet. Former Senate service 
should count for plenty among sena- 
tors, and if this unbroken practice 
is lightly snapped, other traditions like 
seniority would fray. 

But what about drinking? Isn’t it 
dangerous to appoint a man accused in 
hearings of inebriation to be boss of 
the Pentagon? 

The responsibility for choosing a sec- 
retary of defense with cool nerves and a 
steady hand rests squarely on the presi- 
dent We cannot all go sniffing breaths 
at the cabinet table; Americans elect 
presidents for their judgment on this. 

Fully aware of the talk. George Bush 
vouches foT John Tower, who has 


> drinking pr 
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The Only Worthies Will Be 
Monsters of Unworldliness 


By Edwin M. Yoder Jr. 


W ASHINGTON — In the short 
weeks since he took office, 

G mge Bush has talked nonstop about 
eitfcal standards, the first of the 
"themes” to mark the unfolding Bush 
administration. 

* When a new president devotes so 
much talk to smoke, people grow fire- 
conscious. It was predictable that ques- 
tions would soon be raised about the 
ethics or someone in the president's offi- 
cial family. The first victim is the presi- 
dent's counsel, Boyden Gray. 

- While working for the vice president 
in the Reagan years, Mr. Gray received 
substantial “outside earned income” 
from family interests, including a com- 
munications company of which he is 
chairman. And since Mr. Gray has been 
labeled (by the press — no sane office- 
holder would award himself such a title) 
“ethics czar,” the of his side- 

line income has been questioned, 
r-jfctavbe it should be, but the ethical 
i die is. as usual, murky. Merely accept- 
ing the income was not against the law. 
There is said to be a White House policy 
against “earned" income, but it was nev- 
er written down and in any case does not 
apply to the office of the vice president 
- 1 So what is the point? Indeed, what is 
intrinsically unethical about "outside 
earned income." apart from its nature 
and source? If Mr. Gray had been chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the income would have 
been unethical on its face, for the fanrny 
company owns radio licenses and cable 
franchises. But be was not at the-FCC. 

He has been Mr. Bush’s legal adviser. 
?jtowiihstandmg its eagerness to write 
byrics laws and force entangling rules 
and regulations on the executive branch. 
Congress, with smug hypocrisy, has tol- 
erated ihc corrupt practice in its own 
house of allowing “honoraria" paid to 
members by interest groups hating busi- 
ness before those very members. 

- In their zeal for the chase, the ethics 
bounds of the press and Congress often 
seem to lose sight of the point. No cate- 
gorical ethical rules can work across the 
board, even in the same branch of gov- 
ernment. Here as in so many other mat- 
’ters the essence lies in the details. 

■ For instance, the 5750,000 or more 
that John Tower has earned since his 
^retirement from the Senate has become a 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
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specialized chiral problem. The earn- 
ings, although entirely legal, come from 
defense contractors for services of a 
vague and undefined nature (“consult- 
ing). If Mr. Tower is confirmed as sec- 
. reiaxy of defense, he will have to moni- 
tor these same contractors, or former 
clients, drawing some fine line between 
appearing to favor them and pe nalizin g 
them for their past association with him. 

Judicial ethics. to dte another varia- 
tion on the theme, raise even more subtle 
problems. It has been suggested, for in- 
stance, that Supreme Court justices 
ought to disclose their votes by which 
cases are brought, or not brought, before 
the court. The aim would be to see 
whether anyone voted to hear or not 
hear a case in which he or she bad some 
constructive interest But the usual diffi- 
culty with judges is the increasing ten- 
dency to withdraw from cases despite 
the ethical obligation to hear them u at 
all possible. 

Yet wbo can blame judges after what 
happened to Judge Clement Hayns- 
worth? That distinguished jurist nomi- 
nated by Richard Nixon. tt> the Supreme 
Court, was an early victim of ethics 
mania. At least an ethical lapse was the 
excuse the AFL-CIO used when it went 
gunning for him. The complaint — fol- 
low this closely if you can.— was that his . 
stockbroker," probably without the 
judge's knowledge, had bought stock in 
a vending machin e company that did 
business with a party to a case that labor 
though 1 Judge Haynsworth had decided 
the wrong way! . 

Boyden Gray is another textbook vic- 
tim erf ethics mania. He was bom to 
independent wealth and an honorable 
tradition of public service. He probably 
never gave a thought to “appearances 
because it never occurred to nim to use, or 

gajjinL And yet here he is, absunlfy 5 ^^ 
the ethics pabce in hoi pursuit. 

Mr. Gray has wisely decided to quit 
his directorships and put his assets in a 
blind trust. But what is the point of aB 
the commotion? As usual it is hard to 
detect. But the effect is not The effect is 
to mak e government service odious to 
serious persons of independent means 
who are no more eager to pauperize 
themselves as a condition of public ser- 
vice than to use office for seif -enrich- 
ment- It is to embarrass those who be- 
come unwittingly entangled in the 
thickening webs of regulations which 
only modes or monsters of unworldh- 
ness can hope to avoid. 

No ethics law or policy ever stopped a 

crook or added a whit to the honesty of 
an honest public servant. But the clam- 
or, and the clutter, grow by the day. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


not necessary that Sam Nunn assume 
that heavy preside! tial responsibility 
— unless, in tbe senator's long associa- 
tion with the nominee in the Senate, be 
can testify to the contrary. 

This is an endurance-building or- 
deal for Mr. Tower, a restraint-measur- 
ing test for the Senate, and a charac- 
ter trial for the president. 

Tbe other night, a former aide to Jim- 
my Carter advised that President Bush 
distance himself from the nominee rath- 
er than risk his prestige so soon. That 
was precisely the craven action taken by 
Mr. Carter when his dunce for the CIA 
.-flTTM* under fire, causing the abandoned 
nominee to withdraw — and signaling to 
Washington and the world that the new 
president was a wimp. 

Mr. Bush should continue to support 
forthrightly the man he chose. Mr. Tow- 
er should stand fast. Tbe Senate Armed 
Services Committee should stop making 
a spectacle of itself and confirm. 

The New York Times. 
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Give Us a Fighting Chance 


By Paul Hudson 

N EW YORK — The morning of 
Dec. 21 was a busy and joyful time 
for my family and me as we prepared to 
welcome home our 16-year-old daugh- 
ter. Melina. She had been studying in 
England as an exchange student. By 
afternoon our joy had turned to grief as 
news of the crash of Pan Am Flight 103 
reached us and more than 200 other 
families with loved ones on board. Tbe 
nightmare has forced me to focus on the 
basic questions: Why? How could this 

MEUWIflLE 

happen? Could this tragedy have been 
prevented? How can we protect our- 
selves from airline bombings? 

Grief is a hard emotion to penetrate, 
but the revelations that followed in the 
davs after the disaster were more than 
penetrating. The Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration had issued written alerts 
detailing specific terrorist bomb threats 
to Pan Am, the State Department and 
the US. military. Some people heeded 
those warnings and avoided Pan Am 
flights out of Frankfun. The flying pub- 
lic. however, was not warned. 

Security measures that we had as- 
sumed were at least adequate to detect 
bombs in luggage were ineffective or not 
used. We now know, as terrorist groups 
already knew, that X-rays cannot detect 
plastic explosives. Luggage is usually not 
searched by hand. The FAA has known 
of this situation for at least two years, and 
has had new machines developed to de- 
lect such bombs, but no adequate interim 
security measures have been adopted. 

Several, perhaps as many as half a 
dozen, terrorist groups are known to 
operate in Europe with the capability 
and at least the general intent of carry- 
ing out such attacks against American 
citizens and civilian aircraft 
Given all this, and the fact that the 
perpetrators of the Flight 103 bombing 
are still at large, how can we have any 
confidence that such tragedies will not 
be repeated? There are no perfect solu- 
tions, there are some commonsense re- 
sponses that could minimize the risk. 

• Until new plastic-bomb detectors are 
available, all baggage — both checked 
and carried — on overseas flights to or 
from the United Stales should be hand- 


searched -? well os V -rayed Tlu> ‘*iji 
probably require that pjvsen^crs »hcck 
in one to two h.:urj eerier, -here ap- 
pears to be no other cfleiiW :i securi'; 
against bombings is to be meaning 
Cargo that cannot be checked shou-J 
not be carried on passenger plane: 

• Terrorist warnings or alerts issued 
by the Federal Aviation Adnnm>rr.r:on 
must be available to the public. It :> 
possible to do this without causing panic 
or bringing all air traffic to a halt. The 
FAA should set up a toll-free mmj num- 
ber for travelers to call for information 
on such alerts, warnings or threats, so 
that the public can make n> deci- 
sions. According to the FA\. there are 
about 500 threats or warnings each y ear 
— a relatively small number, consider- 
ing the tens of thousands of flights 

• The U.S. government and >he 
American people must come to reabze 
that terrorist attacks are not just i: oL.ec 
criminal incidents. Th;\ .ire a ?■ >.r> 
guerrilla warfare — on; that vie iv.urf 
Team to fight and ultimately to »;n. 

A menca cannot eJfcctivelv fight, much 
less win. this or any other war by relying 
only cm the police and ihe court-.. Hostile 
nations and international organizations 
sponsor and protect terrorist croups .me 
arc not amenable to control by the U.S. 
criminal-justice system. U.S. intelligence 
and international law etuorceincnt agen- 
cies must make it a priority to ic-m how 
to track the*? groups and lake pre-emp- 
tive protective actions when appropriate. 
People who would set up bom? Ntoe-.rilfc- 
cannot be released for “lack of evidence" 
when apprehended. Countries which 
sponsor terrorist war against American 
citizens cannot he allowed to escape de- 
tection and severe sanctions. 

Had these three point* been operative, 
would my daughter and the other passen- 
gers of Flight 103 be alive today? 

I don’t know for certain. But 1 do know 
that with my daughter s death part of me 
died as well. My lS-year-old son ex- 
pressed it belter than I can when he vi role 
dial Melina's death, along with that of the 
other 269 people, "shredded our hearts." 
but also that “the heart is a muscle and it 
rebuilds itself ordv stronger." 


The A-rtter is a lawyer who for JO years 
was general counsel to the Sew York 
Crime Victims Board He contributed this 
comment to the Los Angeles Times. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Treating the Foes of Israel 

Ir, response to the report “A Jew and 
an Arab: A Heartbeat Away Is Too 
Far " f Jan. 21): 

It may seem like chutzpah to ask for 
the heart of a dying Arab to save the life 
of a Jew. but organ transplants, at least 
from Jews to Arabs, are a frequent occur- 
rence in Israel. Such donations occur of- 
ten in the Israefi-administered territories 
and involve victims of the Arab uprising. 
And Arab victims there are frequently 
treated in Israeli hospitals. 

In an incident that received inter- 
national attention a few years ago. a 
Jewish settler was lulled in Hebron by an 
Arab and on the same night an Arab 
child in our dialysis unit received his 
kidney in a transplant operation. Just in 
the hospital where I work, 1 1 Arab chil- 
dren have received kidneys from Jewish 
donors, without any payment other than 
that provided by mwiical insurance. 

We treat people in our emergency 
room who have come to the hospital with 
injuries sustained while they were prepar- 
ing bombs in their homes, to be used 
against the Jewish population. We re- 
attach severed fingers and use aB our 
skills to make hands functional again. 

Our Israeli doctors arc very aware of 
their obligations under the Hippocratic 
Oath, and they continue to serve the 
sick and wounded without regard to 
religion or race. Why should Arabs not 
do the same when asked? 

AMALYA OREN. 

Shaarc Zedek Medical Center. 

Jerusalem. 

Nay on Pay: Well Done 

Regarding the Way to Manage a 
Democracy” ( Opinion, Feb. 8): 

Tom Wicker is not the first, and will 
not be the last, to discover that the will 


of the people males democracy a messy 
b usiness . His complaint is that popular 


outrage has doomed a “necessary and 
justified salary rise proposed for mem- 
bets of Congress." Congress today of- 
fers its members better job security than 
does the Supreme Soviet. 

Perhaps the .American people would 
agree to a pay raise if Congress would 
limi t the tenure of members to that of 
tbe president: eight years. 

WILLIAM C CATES. 

Vaison-la-Romaine, France. 

I say. “Go for it, Americans." You're 
showinc the world what democracy is all 
about: ‘If vouir eiecied representative? 
don't respond to vour cries, give them 
heck. Don’t let them pass a law you feel 
is unjust. As an American, I am glad to 
see the revolutionary spirit still exists. 

GERRY LOGAN. 

Kobe, Japan. 


I wonder if members of the Congress 
are bitter over not receiving a raise. They 
deserve a moderate one. They have only 
their own selfishness and keep-it-from- 
the-public mentality to blame. 

MAURICE W.BATTEY. 

Valbonne, France. 

Help Gorbachev With Food 

Regarding “ America Should Support 
Gorbachev" (Opinion. Feb. 8): 

The Western world worries about the 
possibie ouster of Mikhail Gorbachev be- 
cause of his failure so far to raise Soviet 
iivjns standards. It should worry about 
our failure to help him by supplying the 
Soviet Union from the enormous food 
surpluses — the mountains of butter, 
warehouses bursting with flour and sugar 
— that are an ever increasing embarrass- 



ment to us. A Bush “Marshall Plan" for 
the Soviet Union should be slarted imme- 
diately. This also would help to further 
relationships with the Russian people. 

STEFAN GEORG KLEIN. 

St. Moritz, Swizerland. 

A British Litmus Test 

Regarding “ Solzhenitsyn Remains a 
Litmus Test” ( Opinion , Feb. 3): 

Instead of criticizing Russia's unwill- 
ingness to publish “Cancer Ward." Al- 
exander MacLeod should turn to lus 
own country, which banned the publica- 
tion of “Spycaicher" (a most innocuous 
book) with such vigor. He should fight 
the "openness” battle on his own turf. 

THERESE ROBERGE 
Paris. 

Hirohito: Case Still Open 

In response to the report “ Hirohito 
Program on TV Stirs Protest” (Feb. 7): 

It is dismaying to witness the specta- 
cle of Japan experts lobbying against 
the broadcasting in the United Slates 
of Edward Behr’s documentary, “Hiro- 
hito: Behind the Myth." Whatever the 
accuracy and interpretive quality of 
Mr. Behr’s film, the issue is whether 
crucial questions on Japan’s role in 
World War II are to be permitted Tree 
and open debate. 

The film deals with a subject that 
can only become more controversial as 
new materials that individuals were 
reluctant to release during Hirohito’s 
lifetime become available. Given this, 
as well as the suppression, alteration 
and destruction of documents at the 
end of the war and beginning of the 
U.S. occupation, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that Mr. Behr’s negative inter- 
pretation is controversial. 

For American Japan experts to imply 
that there is anything resembling a 
scholarly consensus on the emperor’s 


role in the war is misleading. The very 
controversial nature of the film should 
argue for its wide dissemination as an 
aid to stimulating long-needed debate. 

The costs of censorship, even when 
unofficial and especially when self- 
imposed, were recently dramatized by 
the case of the mayor of Nagasaki. 
Hiioshi Motosbima. A politician of 
long-standing conservative credentials, 
Mr. Motoshima nevertheless suggested 
that the emperor bore some responsi- 
bility for the war. The remark resulted 
in a ‘barrage of death threats, and the 
mayor and his family were- put under 
constant police proto: lion. 

With polling indicating ambiguity 
in the Japanese public over Hirohito's 
war responsibility, it is to be hoped 
that debate will become focused on 
the more productive level of the emper- 
or system. At this time of change 
of reign, when the new emperor has 
affirmed his support for the postwar 
constitution (which guarantees free- 
dom of speech, among other basic 
rights), we are at a precious juncture 
allowing for unprecedented inquiry. 
It is no time for friends of Japan 
to be foreclosing debate. 

NORMA FIELD. 

Tokvo. 


Good for the Netherlands 

Regarding the report “Dutch Take on 
EC Over Auto Fumes” (Feb. 2): 

The Dutch government is to be con- 
gratulated on the decision to put emis- 
sion control standards into force. As a . 
Canadian living in Europe, I find the air 
Europeans breathe appalling. Tne evi- 
dence is clear that emissions do cause 
serious damage. The Netherlands has set 
a precedent of overcoming politics for 
the safety of man and the environment. 

STEPH WELST. 

Val-d’Isere. France. 
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Northwest and American Express. 

The only names a traveller needs 
to Know when visiting America. 

Northwest otters more trans- 
atlantic flights than ever before from 

five major European airports. And 

in America, Northwest offers conven- 
ient connections to almost 200 citu s. 

ot course. Northwest warmly 
welcomes the American Express Card. 

Use it for your tickets, in-fhght 
duty free, membership to the 
Northwest WOKLDCLUBS and 
your business and personal expensi - 
during your visit. 
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American Express Travel Service 
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Bhutto Blames Rivals 
For Islamabad Attack 


Out of Elbowroom 9 Japanese Refine the Art of Togetherness 


By Barbara Crosseue 


would be a peaceful demonstra- 
tion. He was unable to meet the 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan protesters after stones were hurled 

Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto sua- al whcn he amc forward to 

— i »i. ■ i . . . nvni, lh* riflwiiina iW n!H 


tested Monday night that the at- 
tack on the American cultural cen- 
ter here Sunday was an attempt by 
the political opposition to create a 
breakdown of law and order. 

Five persons died and more »h--»n 
100 were injured when the Paki- 
stani police opened fire on a crowd 
of several thousand Moslems dem- 
onstrating against publication in 
the United Slates of S almon Rush- 
die's novel “The Satanic Verses." 
The book has been banned here 
and in many other Moslem coun- 
tries as offensive to Islam 

The UJS. Embassy issued a state- 
ment Monday offering condo- 
lences to the famili es of thoM who 
died. It added: 

“The United States government 
in no nay supports or a<rcnriarpc 
itself wilh'any activity that is in any 
way offensive or insulting to Islam 
or to any other religion. The gov- 
ernment and people of the United 
States hare the greatest respect for 
the religious beliefs of the people of 
Pakistan." 

[in India, one person was killed 
Monday and more than 60 were 
injured when the police in northern 
Janunu- Kashmir state opened fire 
on a crowd of Moslems protesting 
the book, news reports said. 

[The demonstrators forced busi- 
nesses to close in Srinagar city, 
summer capital of Jammu-Kash- 
mir state, the United News of India 
news agency said.] 

Miss Bhutto said that if the dem- 
onstration was an outburst of Is- 
lamic anger, it should be seen more 
as ami-fresiern than specifically 
and- American. 

She added; “The question that 
perturbs the present government is 
whether the agitation was really 
against the book, which has not 
been read in Pakistan, is not for 
sale in Pakistan and has not been 
translated in Pakistan. 

“Or was it," she asked, “a protest 
by those people who lost the elec- 
tion. or those people who were pa- 
tronized by martial law. to try and 
destabilize' the process of democra- 
cy? The dying order always likes to 
give a few kicks before it goes to 
rest." 

Miss Bhutto said that Pakistan 
must accept that protest Is part of a 
democratic society, but that the 
governing party and the opposition 
both would have to act with re- 
straint. 

U.S. officials said Monday that 
Kent Obce. the director of the 
American Center and the V-JS. 
spokesman in Pakistan, had been 
in the building on Sunday to re- 
ceive a petition against Mr. Rush- 
die's book from the leaders of what 
the Americans had been assured 


receive the delegation, they said. 

The official Pakistan television 
network announced that the gov- 
ernment had demanded that the 
publishers of the work. Viking 
Books, destroy all copies. If not. 
the network said, all books by Pen- 
guin-Viking would henceforth be 
proscribed in Pakistan. 

Miss Bhutto said she knew noth- 
ing about the television report, and 
that it was not for Pakistan televi- 
sion to deride policy matters. 


By Margaret Shapiro 

Mk ihinzmf Pan Sfn-itv 

TOKYO — Animal welfare authorities 
here report that a growing number of 
Japanese dog owners are having their 
pets' vocal chords cut. 

It seems the surgery, or special anti- 
barking shodc collars, are needed to keep 
dogs quiet in the cramped, yardless 
spaces that constitute the typical Japa- 
nese home. 

Japan has a population of about 123 
milli on- cm* about half that of the United 
States. It is squeezed into an area of 
371,860 square kilometers (143,600 
square miles), or less than California. 
Still, the Japanese seem to have adjusted 
to the daily challenge of finding enough 


space to cope with overcrowding and lack 
of privacy. 

Despite their affluence, which has 
made everything from expensive Austra- 
lian vacanon homes to Hawaiian golf 

club memberships affordable, most Japa- 
nese have found that tbeir lifestyles are 
governed by the overwhelming reality of 
crowds. 

They must contend with such phenom- 
enon as “standing-room-only" beaches, 
where finding space for a towel can be a 
chore: commuter trains so packed that 
windows occasionally pop out from the 
pressure; lotteries to deade who can play 
on the few available public tennis courts; 
and “love hotels" designed as much for 
husbands and wives unable to find priva- 


cy in their own homes as for liaisons. 

It can be treacherous to venture near 
an exit of a train station at rush hour or 
down a busy commercial strip when it 
begins to ram and umbrellas pop up all 
around. 

“You have to be aware of what's going 
on a round you at all times so you don’t 
get run down." said Richard Kennedy, a 
longtime Japan resident and Sony Corp. 
official 

Tennis players who manage to secure 
court time often play with six or eight 
people on the court. SmOarfy, other out- 
door excursions can be exercises in in- 
tense group existence. Ski slopes, for in- 
stance, can get so jammed that it requires 
careful choreography to make it down 


the slope without running imo someone. 

Capsule hotels, with moms just big 
enough for a person to lie on a mattress 
and watch television, have flourished in 
ibe last few years, an accommodation to 

the country's crowded landscape and 
high real estate prices.' 

The greater Tokyo area, where one- 
quarter of Japan's 120 million people 
now reside, is so relentlessly built up that 
from the air it looks like an unending 
swath of cement and wood. 

Tokyo is also where the city govern- 
ment derided that cemeteries take up 
too much space and now offers cemetery 
buildings with hundreds of lockers to 
store the ashes of the de cease d. 

Sociologists and. others agree that the 


one's own desires, ar.d !C- - 

nal noises that often drr.e .i-r-.-n. 

distraction. 

Manv Japanese, acctuicrc-- ^ “ 
densely packed life style- «em .o r — ~ 
that way. 

“1 took mv kids to a r. amusemer: cj-* 
at. midweek once and we were 
ones on the Ferris wheel ‘ 

Shrvodx a television ccrairaentauv -» 
was* not very enjoyable. ■> ^ 

Sunday. on the way there * ' 

the way back it's crowded. Bat. k 

me that's a tot more fun. _ 
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As President Ranasmghe Premadasa addressed an election rally, a Sri Lankan soldier stood guard. 

4 Killed in Sri T ankan Election Violence 


Reutfn 

COLOMBO — Security forces 
on full alert for Sri Lanka's first 
general election since 1977 killed 
four suspected rebels of the leftist 


Iran President to Belgrade 

Atiiirn 

NICOSLA —President All Kha- 
menei of Iran will make his fust 
visit to Europe next week with a 
three-day trip to Yugoslavia ston- 
ing on Monday, the Iranian news 
agency said. Trade talks are sched- 
uled. 


People’s Liberation Front on Mon- years, is expected to win narrowly 
day as they fled after setting fire to over the Freedom Party of the for- 
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Bendjedid Visits Gadhafi 

Agettce France- Prase 
ALGIERS — President Chadli : 
Bendjedid of Algeria flew to Mes- ^ 
rata in Libya on Monday to meet 
with the Libyan leader. Colonel 
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Israelis 
Wound 
2 Arabs 

Allegations Made 
Of Settler MUitia 

The Asmtiand Pros 

JERUSALEM — An explosion 
■ tilled a Palestinian in the occupied 
territories Monday, and Israeli 
troops critically wounded two Arab 
leen-agers during a stone-throwing 
riot, the army said. 

In Jerusalem, two leftist mem- 
bers of parHaznent said recent at- 
tacks by Israelis on Palestinians in 
the occupied West Bank were the 
work of a “very efficient and well 
armed” Jewish settler militia 

The anny imposed a curfew on 
Kabatiya village in the West BanW 
after an unidentified num acciden- 
tally blew himself up in a blast that 
hurt two other villagers, a military 
spokesman said. 


military statement said. 

An Arab reporter said a 4-year- 
old girl and her 10-year-old brother 
were seriously hurt while herding 
sheep near their Tayasir village 
home. The children's parents opwi 
they heard an explosion but did not 
know its cause. 

It was not immediately dear 
whether the army and the Arab 
reporter described the mmc inci- 
dent. Tayasir and Kabatiya are 10 
miles (16 kilometers) apart. 

Meanwhile, in the Rafah refugee 
camp in the occupied Gaza Strip on 
Monday, two 14-year-old youths 
were shot in the head by troops. 
They were in critical condition in 
Israeli hospitals, a spokesman said. 

Two Jerusalem lqgislatoits from 
the leftist Citizens Rights Move- 
ment sent a letter to Attnney Gen- 
eral Yosef Harish alleging that 
there was a weD-organized 
of several hundred settlers armed 
with automatic weapons, vehicles 
and advanced communications sys- 
tems. 

Settler leaders denied the exis- 
tence of an organized mffitia. 

The letter was sent Sunday after 
40 settlers stormed into a West 
Bank Palestinian mayor's office to 
protest stortings and firebombings 
of settlers’ cars. The army spirited 
Mayor Mohammed Abu Sneineh 
out of his office in Qalqilya and 
forced the settlers to leave: 


4 (limbers Killed m Spain 

Reuters 

GRANADA, Spain — Four 
French mountain danbers were 
tilled and two were missing in an 
avalanche in the Sierra Nevada in 
southern Spain. 



EUROPEANS IN DAMASCUS — Foreign Ministers Francisco Fem&ndez Orddnez of Spain, 
left, and Roland Dumas of France, right, shared a laugh Monday wr& their Syrian counterpart, 
Farouk Shara, after talks about the EC role in the Middle East peace process. Foreign Minister 
Karoios Papoufias of Greece also joined in the discussions with President Hafez Assad of Syria. 

U.S. Submits a Case to World Court 

Dispute With Italy Tests Plan for Global Arbitration 


By Paul Lewis 

Hew York Timer Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — The United States submit- 
ted an international dispute for ar- 
- bitration by the International 
Court of Justice in the Hague on 
Monday for the first time since 
Ronald Reagan rejected the court's 
jurisdiction in a-quanel with Nica- 
ragua three years aga 

The case promises to have im- 
portant implications for the court’s 
future authority as well as for the 
security of billions of doDais of 
U5. investments in many coun- 
tries, lawyers and diplomats said. 

In particular, it vnQ test a new 
plan fat strengthening the role of 
the World Court in settling interna- 
tional disputes. 

The Bush administration has 
been discusring the proposal with 
the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and Chnia, the four other perma- 
nent members of the UN Security 
Council. 

“This case will demonstrate how 
the court might arbitrate more mid- 
dle-size disputes between govern- 
ments that are not so important 
neither ride can afford to lose,” 
said Thomas M. Franck, professor 
of law and director of die Center 
for International Studies at the 
New York University School of 
Law. 


The dispute concerns the nation- 
alization m 1968 of a plant in Paler- 
mo, Sc3y, owned by Raytheon 
Carp., a U.S. electronics company. 

{Hearings opened at the court 
Monday, The Associated Press re- 
ported from The Hague. They are 
expected to continue at least until 
Wednesday. Abraham D. Sofaer, 
the legal adviser to the VS. State 
Department, told the five-judge 

chamb er Healing with the Case that 

Raytheon estimated its loss at 
about S6 million plus interest] 

W ashingto n argues th^ t Italy 
must pay compensation under a 
1948 Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Navigation with the 
United States. Italy denies this, ar- 
guing that the company was incor- 
porated under Italian law and is 
not covered by the treaty. 

The court's verdict will thus de- 
termine how much protection the 
roughly 60 snch treaties the United 
States has signed offer other UJL 
investors against expropriation. 

But lawyers and diplomats said 
the case has broader political sig- 
nificance because it offers a practi- 
cal illustration of a new approach 
to international arbitration. 

This approach, first worked out 
under Mr. Reagan, would require 
the five permanent members to 
agree in advance to accept the 
court’s verdict in certain defined 
disputes. 


British Give Way on Cheese War Threat 


The United States has suggested 
the five start by letting the court 
decide all disputes anring under 
treaties and in other agreed areas of 
international law. 

But it wants to exdude disputes 
rdated to national security, includ- 
ing those arising from armed con- 
flicts, individual or collective sdf- 
detense, or resistance to aggression. 

The United States also wants 
governments to have the right to 
submit their disputes to arbitration 
not by the full 15-member court 
but by a smaller “chamber” of five 
judges selected by the litigants. 

In the Raytheon case, the United 
States and Italy have agreed to ac- 
cept the verdict of a chamber of 
judges from Argentina, Japan, Ita- 
ly, the United Slates and Britain. 

The United States arbitrated a 
boundary dispute with Canada be- 
fore such a world Court chamber 
in 1984. But this is the first time it 
has used the procedure since the 
five big powers started discussing a 
common approach to the court 

The United Slates used to accept 
binding World Court jurisdiction 
in all cases except those faffing un- 
der the jurisdiction of U.S. courts. 
But Mr. Reagan ended this in 1986 
after Nicaragua successfully sued 
the United States brfore the court 
for Tnfmng its harbors and aiding 
the contra rebels. 


By Barry James 

Inrernafloml HeraUl Tribune 

PARIS —Britain moved to avert 
an emeiging feud with France on 
Monday by backing away from a 
threat to ban some French cheeses 
suspected of being a possible carri- 
er of the listeria bacteria. 

John MacGregor, the British ag- 
riculture minister, who was in Brus- 
sels for a European Community 
meeting, said he was taking advan- 
tage of the occasion to assure his 
French counterpart, Henri Nallet, 
that no ban was being contemplat- 
ed. 

“No case of listeria has been 
found in French cheese,” Mr. Nai- 
ler said after meeting with Mr. 
MacGregor. He added that he 
would be writing to Mr. MacGre- 
gor to ask him for the results of 
British tests for listeria. 

Stung by the insult to its food 
industry from the land of the chem- 
ically preserved pork pie, creamless 
ice cream and suet pudding, France 
reacted angrily. 

The French government said 
over the weekend that such soft 
cheeses as Camembert and Brie 
made with unpasteurized milk were I 
inspected regularly and did not ! 
harbor the bacteria. France threat- 
ened to retaliate by banning British 
eggs, which were suspected of in- 
fecting most of the 26 persons who 
died in Britain last year of food 
poisoning caused by salmonella 
bacteria. 

The junior health minister, Ed- 
wins Currie, was forced to resign in 
December after she angered the 
powerful farm lobby by asserting 
that most eggs were infected with 
salmonella. Although the govern- 
ment at the time played down Mrs. 
Currie's allegations and paid com- 
pensation to egg fanners, an offi- 
cial report leaked last week indicat- 
ed that Britain was in the grip of a 
salmonella epidemic, with at least 
two million people stricken in 1987. 

Although Britain would be with- 
in its rights under the ECs found- 
ing treaty to ban French products 
on health grounds, it would have to 
produce scientific evidence to sup- 
port its action. West Germany, 
which banned three brands of 
French cheese two years ago, has 
just been ordered by the European 
Court of Justice to give up its pro- 


ILO Elects Belgian as Leader 

The Associated Press 

GENEVA — The International 
Labor Organization on Monday 
elected Michel Hansenne, Bel- 
gium’s minister of civil service, as 
director-general for a five-year 
term. Mr. Hansenne, 48, takes of- 1 
fice Feb. 27, replacing Frauds 
Blanchard of France, who has led 
the United Nations agency since 
1974. 


hibition on forrign sausages con- 
taining vegetable fat. 

Officials were at pains Monday 
to play down the crisis with France, 
winch had been played up mightily 
over the weekend by the British 
popular press. The government ap- 
peared to be moving toward a re- 
quirement for a health warning on 
products known to carry a risk of 
bacterial infection. 

Mr. MacGregor said that the 
government was planning to intro- 
duce new food hygiene laws and 
begin an information campaign on 
the safe handling of food. Pre- 
cooked and chilled dinners and 
prepared salads have also been 
identified as possible sources of 
food contamination. 

“The legislation we have to use at 
the moment has not kept pace with 
new food technologies, new food 
processes and new food products,” 
Mr. MacGregor said 

The United States has for years 
excluded European soft cheeses 
made with unpasteurized milk, a 
factor the EC died as a justifica- 
tion for its ban last month on 
American meat products contain- 


ing growth hormones, which it said 
was a health measure. 

In Tokyo last week, the Health 
Ministry urged stores to withdraw 
from sale eight types of soft cheese 
from France ana the Netherlands 
that it said were suspected of har- 
boring the listeria bacterium. A 
Dutch health official said Holland 
inspected all cheese exports and 
had never found a case of listeria 
infection. 

In 1987, Switzerland banned the 
sale and export of a soft cheese 
called Vacheron Mont d*Or after 
health officials said it may have 
been responsible for up to 31 
deaths from listeriosis. The ban 
also hit French sales of Vaccheron 
cheese, which was found to be free 
of the bacteria. 

The listeria bacteria can cause 
respiratory ailments, inflammation 
of the brain and surrounding mem- 
branes, or an intrauterine infection 
that can be fatal to unborn or new- 
ly bom children. Britain's chief 
medical officer. Sir Donald Ach- 
eson. lost week warned pregnant 
women, old people and those with 


low resistance to infection to avoid 
soft cheeses made with mpasleur- 
ized milk. Listeriosis was reported 
to have caused 61 deaths, miscar- 
riages or stiU-births in Britain last • 
year. 

In Britain, the Cheese Guild rep- * 
resenting more than 200 cheese- : 
makers who use unpasteurized milk 
from cows, goats and sheep, issued 
a statement saying that no out- • 
breaks of listeriosis is Britain had . 
been traced to unpasteurized 
cheese. Manufacturers say that - 
pasteurization destroys the distiiic- ; 
tive taste of some cheeses, which • 
depend on carefully selected strains s 
of benign bacteria for their flavor. 

Meanwhile, the French news- . 
magazine Le Point warned Mon- . 
day that the coming of the single \ 
European market and the free or- . 
culation or goods was likely to lead 
lo the undermining of French food y 
laws by allowing the importation of . 
cheaper but interior products. It 
died such products as Spanish ( 
“foie gras” made with duck-liver . 
and pork fat, ham injected with j 
water and British frankfurters con- j 
taming only 60 percent meat. 
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I our best opportunity 
to trade directly with the No. 1 industrial and 
commercial city in China . 


I n 1983, Shanghai 

staged its first trade fair, and has been highly 
successful ever since. The coming 1989 Shanghai 
Fair will anticipate a record-breaking 
participation from more than 200 import/export 
corporations and joint-venture enterprises. 

IT he main objectives for 
the 1989 Shanghai Fair will be the import & 
export of products and technologies, investment 
opportunities and joint-venture possibilities. 
Business can be done in various ways. 


on't miss this unique 
business opportunity. Make your plan now and 
see you in Snanghai from 1 March to 10 March, 

^ 1989, at Shanghai Exhibition Centre. 

For detailed information, including visa 
application and transportation, please contact: 

Or Shanghai Municipal People's Government Foreign 
r Economic Relations & Trade Commission. 

Address: 33 Zhongshan Road, E. 1, Shanghai, China 
1989 Tel: 232200 Cable: 1941 SHANGHAI Telex: 33315 SMERT CN 
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A pair of Elton John’s eyeglasses, which S&fflo purchased along with 16 other pairs for its museum. 


Italian Designer Glasses: More 
To Do With Looks Than Sight 


By Kate Singleton 


M ILAN — The prescriptive 
power of Dorothv Parker’s 


i.V J. power of Dorothy Parker’s 
horrid little adage must be waning. 
For glasses seem no longer to deter 
men from making passes if more 
than one- third of the population of 
the developed world now resorts to 
spectacles. 

Indeed, the success of eyewear in 
recent years has often had more to 
do with improving lodes than sight 
Since designers from Gianfranco 


Ramko Gallery - Istanbul 


presents 


Ferre to Laura Biagiotti have been 
signing frames, opticians are fre- 
quently asked to make op glasses 
with zero lenses. A particular pair 
looks good with a given haircut or 
outfit, conferring style on the wearer 
— regardless of optical deficiency. 

Pop singer Hum John (whose 
lenses are actually very thick) has 
long been aware of this. So were 
the memorabilia experts at Soth- 
eby's who arranged the sale last 
year of a gaggle of outrageously 
shaped and colored glasses worn on 
stage by Hton John. And so, hardly 
surprisingly, was the Italian firm of 
S&fDo, which acquired 17 of these 
prodigious products of optical fan- 


tasy, for nearly $50,000. 
For S&filo is not only i 


HUSEYIIV 
BUIS IK 

recent paintings 


Galerie de l'Escapade 
Cartigny/Geneva 


For S&filo is not only one of the 
world's biggest manufacturers of 
frames for glasses. It also owns a 
collection of glasses and optical 
iconography that win shortly be 
homed in a museum in the compa- 
ny’s headquarters outside Padua. 

With an annual production that 
has readied 53 million pieces and a 
turnover that averages an annual 
increase of 33 percent, Safilo takes 


pride of place in a particularly 
florid national industry. Italy pro- 
duces more frames for glasses than 
any other country. In 1987 it ex- 
ported eyewear valued at 358.7 bil- 
lion lire (S262.7 million) and is con- 
fident of having bettered this sum 
by 7 or 8 percent in more recent 
months. 

The majority of the eyewear 
industry is concentrated in the Ca- 
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workshop in the Cadore. Things 
went well, the facton' expanded 
and other small manufacturers fol- 
lowed. In time, die Cadore also 
became famous for another prod- 
uct: icecream. 

Chance would have it that earlier 
this century an American-born 
Italian ice-cream maker returned to 
the land of his forefathers to ply his 
trade. By 1934 he was able to buy 
out that original glasses factory, 
which had fallen on hard rimes. 

The company created was SA- 
filo. Today S&filo is nm by its 
founder’s three sons. Apart from 
producing seven lines of glasses 
and manufacturing eyewear de- 


signed by Ferre, Missoni, Biagiotti, 
Ferrari Formula, John Stirling and 


“Glasses have really come to be 
'as much a fashion article as a medi- 


cal one," says Giuliano Tabacchi, 
chairman of SafDa “We bought the 
Elton John glasses because they say 
so much about glasses as an expres- 
sion of personality. People wear 
sunglasses regardless of the bright- 
ness of the light. And people who 
need optical glasses tend to have 
more than rare pair nowadays. I 
admit to having about 20 different 
pairs at any given time myself. 
Choosing one is rather like choos- 
ing a tie. It depends on whether I 
want to lock casual or business- 
like, light-hearted or serious." 

The success of SATdo depends to 
some extent on having grasped the 
importance of a designer griffe long 
before other manufacturers. But it 
also owes much to the sophisticated 
computerized machinery that goes 
into manufacturing a high quality 
product in quantity. 

“We could certainly export the 
kind of machinery we’re develop- 
ing of our own use because it is so 
far advanced of anything else avail- 
able," says Tabacchi. “But the 
point is that we're already going 
flat out in the production of glass- 
es. Things are moving even faster 
since the company went public. We 
simply don’t have time to think 
beyond the frames themselves." 


Kate Singleton is a Milan-based 
journalist who writes frequently on 
cultural affairs. 
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Dressing the World for a Perfect Match 


By Suzy Menkes 

hiteniutnmut Herald Tribune 


D USSELDORF — In the Win- 
dow of the Mondi shoo in the 


-L-J dow of the Mondi shop in the 
fashionable Kfl Galerie is a tulip. 


opening its pink trumpet to a peak 
of perfection. It is in the breast 


of perfection. It is in the breast 
pocket of a jacket, whose flower- 
printed blouse, floral hanky, appli- 


GERMAN FASHION 



qued leather bell, patchwork shoes 
and bag all up to the tulip's 
same blush pink. 

It takes great skill to coordinate 
weavers, suk printers, tailors and 
tanners — not to mention the flo- 
rist — to get this look together. It 
would be simpler, indeed, to make 
a Little Blade Dress and forget the 
flowers. But that is not the German 
way with fashion, for coordination 
is the life force of the industry and 
presentation part of the customer 


dore area in northern Italy. Why 
150 or so companies producing 
spectacles or their components and 
accessories should have been 
drawn to a couple of small towns 
north of Venice can be explained 
by a look at the history of glasses. 

In ancient rimes, lenses and mir- 
rors were used to improve visibility, 
not vision. The use of lenses for the 
correction of optical defects was 
developed in the early 1300s, in a 
city already renowned for its glass 
production: Venice. 

Originally, glasses were made to 
facilitate the scholarly tasks of 
presbytic monks and other men of 
learning. The eyeglasses were held 
together by a central pin so that 
they’ could be opened enough to 
straddle the bridge of the nose. It 
was toward the end of the Uth 
century that a model was created 
usings silk or hide thread to attach 
eyepieces connected by a fixed 
bridge to the ears. A century later, 
spectacles with rigid arms were tak- 
ing over from the various forms of 
pince-nez. 

By the late 1700s the Venetians 
were far from being the only manu- 
facturers of glasses in Europe. As 
the Serenisrima Republic declined, 
so did the spectacle industry. By 
the rime Napoleon had taken over, 
the last workshops had closed. 

Nearly a century later, a travel- 
ing glasses salesman set up a small 


Such tprfutirn l Mint management 
skills are not to be sneezed aL They 
added up to 22.8 billion Deutsche 
marks (about $12.4 billion) in 
clothiug exports in 1987, and 
brought West Germany’s fashion 
sales up to number two worldwide, 
after Hong Kong but ahead of Ita- 
ly- 

Fashions fuel six fairs a year m 
Dfissddorf and are currently filling 
11 exhibition halls for Collections 
Premieren DOsseldorf (CPD), 
which closes Tuesday. The next 
fair, Igedo, with a new batch of 
merchandise for winter 1990 and a 
mid-summer delivery, starts in just 
three week’s time 

Manfred Kronen, chair man of 
Igedo trade fairs and the driving 
force of the West German fashion 
juggernaut, is convinced that both 
customers and buyers want their 
fashion up-to-date and often. 

“We don’t think about two fash- 
ion seasons for spring and autumn, 
like Paris," he says. “It’s like food. 
We don't eat just filet steak and 
potatoes. We eat more lighter dish- 
es. That's better for our health. In 
fashion, it is better for turnover.” 

West German fashion has gotten 
rich on giving women what they 
want. Not, that is, fashion that 
women want when a creative de- 
signer strikes an unexpected new 
note that chime s with the female 
heart. West German fashion is 
ruled by the head and it offers 
certainties: new burgundy and cur- 
ry colon poured into familiar fash- 
ion vessels — tailored blazers or 
shorter spencer jackets; pants every 
which way; skirts in any length you 
feel comfortable in from short and 
hard to long and soft 

If skirts are mostly long, that is 
by demand from customer research 
and fast feedback from retailers, 
according to Klaus Steilmann. 
president of Steilmann GmbH, 
West Germany's biggest women’s 
wear manufacturer. The company 
has 41,000 customers and multi- 
lines ranging from the criche to the 
careerist 

“Short skirts caused billions of 
reductions and losses," says Steil- 
mann. “Our research shows that no 
woman over a size 16 wants to 
show her knees.” 

Separates are the fashion state- 











Tailored jacket with front-pleated pants by Mondi,* Escada’s flowered jacket over strapless dress. 


mem in Dussddorf. But with the 
sense of order endemic to the Ger- 
man character, structure is im- 
posed on a chaotic wardrobe. Here 
is a shouider-appliqut of autumn 
leaves to bind a sweater to its leaf- 
printed skirt. Evening shoes are 
studded with jewels in the colors of 
printed velvet jackets. The season’s 
colors — predominantly bruised 
plum, curry powder and green — 
are designed to work together, so 
rim 20 separate pieces can be 
matched in cunning ways. 

“In coats, we are only showing 
samples in the new colors, with the 
bases on the color card,” says 
Ste ilmann. 

West German fashion is also 
about pleasing, nurturing and serv- 
ing the buyers, with permanent 
showrooms set up by Kronen at 
Dussddorf s two Fashion Houses. 

The Mondi group, one of Ger- 
many’s fashion giants, carried off 
Igedo’s 1988 award for fashion 
marketing, with annual sales of 420 
million Deutsche marks. 

“We pioneered coordinated 
fashion," says Herwig Zahm. chair- 
man of Mondi, which numbers En- 
gland's Princess Diana among its 
fans of the nux-and-match lode. 

Mondi showed Sunday a silhou- 
ette based squarely an measwear: 
jackets blazer-long or bolero-short; 
pleatTront pants; wider mid-calf 
culottes. Bright fuchsia pink leath- 
er, turquoise-blue check wool and 
paler sage green and boudoir pink 
satin for evening, were daubed 
onto a palette that was mainly of 
quiet russet colors deepening to 
eggplant red. Everything matched 
up from the fez felt hats to the 
patterned sweaters. The only soft- 
ening of the hard lines (here and 


elsewhere in DOsseldorf) was a 
mid-calf skirt in fight printed wooL 

“We're not trying to be too 
avant-garde,” says Zahm. “It’s a 
commercial show with salable type 
of fashion." 

His view was endorsed by Sally 
Ireland, buying director for 65 mid- 
dle market House of Fraser stores 
in Britain, which takes the biggest 
slice of Month's export sales at 13 
percent 

“The show was smar t, feminine 
and sexy — bright, upfront 
clothes,” she said. “They are very 
strong for the 30s age group. Some 
German clothes are stuffy, with 
hefty tweeds, heavy skins and 
dumsy jackets. Mondi is never 
stuffy.” 

Esosda is Germany’s high profile 
fashion house, credited with giving 
stolid German fashion an upmar- 
ket, luxury image. Women world- 
wide identify with the firm’s Swed- 
ish-bom creator Margaretha Ley, 
and her classic but flamboyant 
style. Since its foundation in 1976, 
she and her husband Wolfgang Ley 
have made Escada the most easOy 
identified German labd in Europe, 
the United States and even Japan, 
where Wolfing Ley has been 
made one erf the first non-Japanese 
company directors. 

Using fancy textured sweaters, 
printed .velvets and deep pile fab- 
rics, Escada gave a lavish feel to a 
banc range of tailored clothes, 
which majored in classic pants, oc- 
casionally cropped off as walking 
shorts, or styled as calf-length fiat- 
pleated culottes. Escada’s signature 
sweaters included paisley motifs 
worked in glitter knit. Mixed prints 
combined floral wool separates 
with toning patterns for blouse and 


scarf. For evening, newer jackets 
were boleros. 


The short jacket was the defini- 
tive DOsseldorf fashion statem e nt, 
and S teilmann admitted that he 
owed it all to Karl Lagerfeld. The 
Paris- based designer, who 
bnwrfwd his KL fine with Stril- 
mann three seasons ago, intro- 
duced a short curving jacket that 
has been fed into the StcDmann 
range and now accounts for 40 per- 
cent of the company's jacket sues. 

The KL collection, with very few 
basic shapes, bat a jaunty curve to 
jackets and coats, with flowing 


blue or dusky pink, looked fresh 
and fight-hearted among the severe 
fines and sober autumnal colors 
elsewhere. 

The strengths of West Ger ma n 
fashion are quality and rdfiabifity. 
Buyers have a 95 percent guaran- 
tee, says Steilmann, that a& the 
related pieces wifi arrive in one de- 
livery and an time. Even the de- 
manding American stores, whose 
need far short-order fashion is the 
despair of German planning, can 
haw special deliveries on a 10-day 
time span. 

In Europe, West German fash- 
ion has been a successful depart- 
ment store business. In die United 
States, this market has been harder 
to penetrate, and success has came 
through opening retail outlets. 
Margaretha Ley says that she is 
particularly proud of the Escada 
shop in Boston, which had previ- 
ously seemed an ultra-conventional 
markeL Mondi has 49 suns in the 
United States (out of 300 world- 
wide} and Zahm says that this has 
encouraged UJ3. retailers to take 
the Mondi fine, winch is sold to 


Nieman Marcus and to Nordstrom. 

In a customer-led industry, 
where one third c£ German women 
are over size 16, MondPs Patrizia 
huge- size fine has also been an ex- 
port pioneer. There is now a bur- 
geoning German business in outfits 
for women who believe that big is 
beautiful, for rmmpin a fuchsia 
pink fluffy sweater with lace inserts 
atvl TnnffWing skirt, up to size 22 

plus. 

On DOssridorfs K&rigsaflee on 
Saturday, stroUera mostly wore a 
uniform of long msmiwh coats, 
pleat-front pants, tarkand jackets 
and very fancy sweaters, with 
nuuriwng accessories. French and 
I ndian designers stores dominale 
the labetaotsdous city, and al- 
though German fashion often sells 
for one third less than die interna- 
tional names, it has a lower profile. 

“The German fashion market is 
the s tr ongest in Europe, but we 
have to find an identity,” Kronen 
says. “We ate working now on our 
fashion image.” 

Can creativity fashion flower in — 
such a boamess-coesrioos environ- 
ment? 

h is hard to find in Dflssddorf a 
fashion idea that could not be 
traced back to Yves Saint Laurent, 
whose vulgarized (or should I ay 
popularized?) cubist jacket arm 
gape embroidery stalked down the 
runway as bold as ChaneTs brass 
buttons imd white ooflars, and 
along with Ungaro’s niching or La- 
croira ntim-pmses and Hack suede 
boots decorated with gilt fleurs-de- 

lys- 

Germans may help clothe the 
worid, bur someone dse wifi hav£ 
to feed fashion’s worldwide hanger / 
for ideas. ' p 


Resolved: A Word Is Worth A Thousand Pictures 


Ferrari Formula, John Stirling and 
Gucci, Sifilo also owns the Staxfine 
Optical Corporation in the United 
States. It has just signed an agree- 
ment with Nikon for spectacles 
production in Japan and with the 
Russians for a glasses factory in the 
Soviet Union. 


By Craig R. Whitney 

Hew York Tima Soviet 


L ONDON — The motion before 
I the house — a gathering of 


J-r the house — a gathering of 
London's literati in the vast splen- 
dor of Merchant Taylors’ Hall — 
was this: “Good literature is too 
substantial to fit through the lens 
of a camera.” 

It was one of those sHghtiy irrele- 
vant evenings the English delight 
in, featuring performances erf lively 
wit and mental dexterity in which 
the language was played with all 
the stops oql 

Proposing the motion was Dr. 
Jonathan Miller, the cognitive psy- 
chologist and genius of British 
stage and opera who has directed 
his share of films for the BBC and 
who is now artistic director of the 
Old Vic. Opposing it was the novel- 
ist Frederic M. Raphael, who has 
written numerous screenplays, in- 
cluding “Darling.” 

The awful thing about a film 
adapted from a good book. Miller 
told the Folio Society’s fifth liter- 
ary dinner last week, is not that it 
leaves too much out, but too little. 

“The question is why, in fact, 
have we attempted to translate lit- 
erature into visual images." he said, 
“for literature, in fact, conjures 
mental images The imag es we Have 
as a result of reading recalling, or 
imagining are of a different logical 
order than the kind of impressions 
we have when confronted by im- 
ages on the screen.” 

In our mind’s eye, Miller contin- 
ued, we can all visualize Pierre Be- 
zuhov in Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace”; well, then, how many but- 
tons did he have on his waistcoat? 
Not that sort of intrusive precision, 
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he said, but “a peculiar fount of 
indeterminacy” was what we want- 
ed from reading, yet film spares us 
only if the camera resolution is not 
good enough. 

He offered another example: 
Flaubert does not describe the ball- 
room in “Madame Bovary” but 
only the candles cm the tables, yet it 
is as though we were present in the 
room. But in film, be said, the im- 
agery is “caraoed down,” dumrily 
fixed, with “the Crabtree* Evdyn, 
Laura Ashley kind of detail." 

Text has tricks films never 
dreamed of. Miller argued: “In 
text, we can refer to the past in a 
quick and effortless change of 
tense, without having to revert to a 
flashback. Proust can extend, for 
58 pages, long arcades of habitual 
tense — “On Saturdays, Swann and 
Odette would visit the Luxembourg 
Gardens’ — which sets up an atmo- 
sphere of how things were in gener- 
al Then be can say, *On the Friday 
when Odette introduced Swann, to 
die Verdurins, the Mowing oc- 
curred.’ This is a wonderful ponc- 
mality for which there is no equiva- 
lent in film.” 

Yet these are the kinds of works, 
he said, that are “constantly steam- 
rollered by the BBC.” “If we cen- 
time to allow film to vacuum these 
classics,” he said, “we wlD produce 
a continual deterioration of what 
these works are really there for.” 

It was the kind of articulate daz- 
zle nobody who has not gone to 
English public school and op to 
Cambridge can do so well, and so 
to be fair the organizers had select- 
ed Raphael who, like Miller, at- 
tended St John’s, Cambridge, and 
who wrote about it dazztingly in 
the television classic “The CHitter- 
ing Prizes.” 

Quoting from Homer in Greek, 
because, of course, everybody in 
the audience knew “The Odyssey” 
(if that’s what it was) in the origi- 
nal he reminded everybody that 
this was, in its day. a weak not read 
but declaimed to an audience, a 
piece of theater. 

“Literature was performed long 
before it was edited or printed — it 
was on the hoof long before it was 
bound in calf,” he said, w hich 


tree,” Raphael continued. “Des- 
cartes had, of course; never met any 
film directors." 

But, he concluded before the 
gong ended his 15 ntinutes: “There 
is no definite good fine, one side of 
wbich only good writing can be 
done, and, the other side of which, 
only trash survives.” 

The audience was invited to 
speak its piece. The American nov- 
elist Lucian K. Truscott, in from 
New Orleans for the debate, of- 
fered this: “Writing a novd I’ve 
always thougju of as writing a letter 
to somebody. Movies are lie send- 
ing a postcard.” Salman K. Rush- 


die, autiuB-tf the highly controver- 
sial “The Satanic Verses,” pointed 
oat that neither debater had named 
a movie that was a good example of 
bow not to make a movie out of a 
book, and volunteered “A Passage 
to India” for consideration. 

But film did offer same advan- 
tages, Ru s hd ie said. He bad 
six times to read ‘“The Name of the 
Rose” but finally had to go see the 
movie to find out how it ended. 

There was five minutes for sum- 
mations by the two debaters. “Of 
course, (he transposition from htta:- 
ature to film is often difficult and 
even lamentable," Raphael ac- 


knowledged, “but it’s very impor- 
tant that literature should not be- 
come a cemetery part of our 
culture.” 

“Madame Bovary and Proust are 
not the Tonnes frastes’ of film," 
Miller concluded “They are living, 
because they are read” 

Who won? The chairman, Frank 
Delaney, asked the audience to 
vote by a show of hands — and the 
book lovers decided that good liter- 
ature was, indeed, too substantial 
to fit through the lens of a c a m e ra. 

So was toe debate; both Miller 
and Raphael declined to allow the 
BBC to film it 


ACROSS 

1 Scrutinize 
5 Pulsate 

10 Wyatt of the Wiki 


West 
14 Orient 


15 Hirsute 

16 Cupid 

17 In a lukewarm 
manner 


19 Yam 

20 Slip up 


21 Up in the air 

22 Darling 

23 Draw aimlessly 
2 s Dice thrower's 

'natural’ 

27 Across, 
poetically 

28 Kind of street 
32 Delight in 

35 Wail 

38 good 

example 

39 Orb in many a 
love song 


40 V 

41 More cordial 

42 'Picnic' 
playwright 

43 Grand Ote 

44 Studied hard 

45 Even chance 

47 Indonesia's 

islands 

48 Sad, as a jilted 
lover 

51 Inning's second 
hall 

55 Growth level 

58 Of a certain legal 
action 

60 Beam 

61 John Glenn's 
state 

62 Win the love of 

64 Dummy 

65 Superman 
portrayer 

66 Italian wine city 

67 Took to court 

68 Man and others 

69 Part of AAA. 
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i Embroidered 


brought appreciative smiles, since 
the Folio Society is a book dub for 


Or write: International Herald Tribune, 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1002 


.venue. New York, N.Y. 1Q02Z 
4271 75. Or Fax: 21 2-755 8785. 


the Folio Society is a book dub for 

people who tike lovingly printed, 
handsomely bound daisies. “Liter- 
ature was on the hoof before it 
became hidebound,'’ Milter later 
amended turn. 

“Descartes observed that the ivy 
could never grow taller than the 
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2 ■fhe.Purple 
Rose of — — 


3 Tex. player 
under a dome 


4 Significant 
degree 


501 d German 
coin 

6 Cfrde of light 

7 Jazz refrains 

8 Pontificate 

9 From 
memorization 

10 Yearn longingly 

it To (with no 

exception) 


12 Romeo, for one 

13 Quarry 

18 "Roots - author 
22 Biddy 
24 Make happy 

28 Watts relative. 

29 Miiidam 

30 To 

(perfectly) 

31 Unit of measure 

32 Let put 

33 ' . Nanette’ 

34 Nudges 

35 With It 

38 Shell Crew 
. member 
3* Crooked 


40 Pueblo dweller • T 
44 Ad evenly 

46 Utilize 

47 White poplars r 

48 Gives as 
reference 

50 Genuflect 

52 Lock ota sort' 

53 Kilns 

54 -I Left San' 
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Franasco' 

55 Turls 
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pronoun 3 
57 Assistant 

» Flattering review 
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63 Mots’ arg 
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INTERNATIONAL STOCK MARKETS 


Istanbul Hopes for Share 
In Current Equities Boom 
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By HUGH POPE 

Hewers 

I STANBUL Broken have shut up shop and share prices 

"SL3 ar lows of 1987 on the Istanbul 

jj Exchange but hope persists that die current boom in 
worid equity markets will not pass Turkey by. Despite an 
avmige 37 percent decline in Turkish stock prices in 1988, the 
fledgling Istanbul exchange has repeated some modest progress. 

Last year the market was completely bearish,’' the stock 
otoiange chairman, Muharrem Karsli, said, “It’s now relatively 
bullish. We hope 1989 will be different” 

• bl ^ move cautiously back into the market, the Istanbul 
index of 50 major stocks had risen from 375 at the end of 1988 to 
390 by the first week in Febni- 


Foreign venture 
funds could bring 
fresh liquidity to an 


ary. It dosed at that sami» 390 
on Monday. 

Based at 100 when the mar- 
ket re-opened in January 
1986, after decades of exis- 
tence in name only, and set up “ v ™ ** 

diop in a new bunding beside fllim iid market . 

the Bosporus, the index shot 1 _________ 

to a speculator-driven high of 

U32 m August 1987 and crashed to a low of 362 that October. 

Share values were further dented by interest rates that hit 85 
percent last October, an annual inflation rate that peaked at 87 
percent in November and a flood of stock rights issues by cash- 
strapped companies. 

Institutional investors have stayed dear of the market. At 
times, some local “equity funds” have less than a quarter of their 
capital actually in equities, exchange officials say. Two broker- 
ages have dosed and five more may be considering doing so. 

“There is no liquidity” in the mar ket, one exchange official 
said. 


Stocks were info rmall y traded for years among dealers who 
gathered in the Vakifhan, a commercial building in the city. It 
iid no meeting rooms or trading Doors and there was no official 


had no meeting rooms or trading Doors and 
quotation system. 

Long-term hopes for the new market are pinned to a belief that 
both inflation and interest rates are coming down and that the 
government has gained better control of foreign exchange, which 
has been a favonte investment vehicle in Turkey. 


E XCHANGE officials and buyers also say they hope that 
the all-powerful treasury will let foreign venture funds 
bring fresh liquidity to the Turkish market. ”111616 are 
now 10 to 15 funds waiting, worth $300 milli on to $400 mfllion,” 
Mr. Karsh said. "Even one-tenth of this figure would make a big 
difference.” 

' Another problem is the small proportion of shares in the 
largely family-controlled companies traded on the market — an 
average of only 7 percent of the capital value of companies were 
traded as shares in 1988. 

Volume is also tiny in international terms, averaging only 589 
million liras ($314,000) a day in 1988, a rise of only 38 percent 


-from 1987 despite 75 permit inflation, the exchange’s 1988 
figures released o 


on Wednesday said. 

Market capitalization fell 36 percent to 2.05 trillion liras and 
new rights issues exceeded the value of dividend payments. Last 
year, however, another 142 companies joined the junior and 
unlisted sections of the market, raising the total number of 
companies listed at the exchange to 556, the figures showed. 

. This more than doubled the total value of shares, corporate 
paper and government bonds traded at the exchange, to a total of 
113 trillion liras. Price/ earnings ratios of the top 50 companies 
have also remained low, averaging an estimated 3.49 in 1988 after 
4.97 in 1987, a very attractive figure in other markets. 

“I sold when they freed interest rates but I bought again two 
weeks ago," said one operator. *T know it* s speculative, but who 
Would be long-term after what we’ve seen in the past two years?” 
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Japanese 
Surplus 
Rises 5% 


Exports Powered 
January Increase 


Reuters 


TOKYO — Japan’s customs- 
deared trade surplus rose 5 percent 
in January from a year earlier to 
$3.25 billion, the government an- 
nounced Monday, a gain that many 
economists said underlined the real 
strength of Japanese exports. 

The surplus advanced for the 
fifth consecutive month and fol- 
lowed December’s monthly record 
surplus of $9.65 billion, according 
to Finance Ministry fignres. 

Exports rose 113 percent in Jan- 
uary from a year earlier to $1932 
billion, still outpacing imports in 
value but not in growth. Imports 
were up 12.7 percent to 5 16.07 bil- 
lion. 

January's surplus is normally 
lower than other months because 
seasonal holidays close Japanese 
production lines, reducing exports. 

Seasonally adjusted, the trade 
surplus in January rose to $7.57 
billion from $739 billion the previ- 
ous month. 

Overseas demand for Japanese 
exports is accelerating and continu- 
ing to ensure a trade surplus, said 
Kenneth Courtis, senior economist 
at DB Capital Markets (Aria). 

“The numbers say this trend will 
be continuing,” he said. After more 
than three years to adjust to the 
strong yen, Japanese manufactur- 
ers can produce higher-quality 
goods more efficiently at lower 
costs, he noted. 

Seiji Nagano, economist for Ya- 
suda Trust & Banking Co., said 
many of the exports were parts 
used by factories Japanese manu- 
facturers have set up abroad. A 40 
percent rise in semiconductor ship- 
ments is a good example of exports 
gang to such factories, he said. 

“As it is often said. Japanese 
companies can produce abroad but 
the pans must come from Japan,” 
he said. 

Exchange rates sometimes can 
distort trade figures, but even in 
quantity, exports are tiring noted 
Soichi Enkyo. economist at Bank 
of Tokyo. “There has been no im- 
provement in the trend on a volume 
basis,” 

He added that even though ship- 

See JAPAN, Page 15 


Retail Sales 
In Britain 
Cool Down 


Comp tM by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — British retail sales 
fell in January, the government re- 
ported Monday, while a Confeder- 
ation of British Industry jurvey 
found that the weak trend is ex- 
pected to continue this month. 

Sales fell 1 5 percent, seasonally 
adjusted, in January from the pre- 
vious month after rising 03 percent 
in December, the Department of 
Trade and Industry said. Year-to- 
year, January sales rose 2.7 percent 
after a 53 percent Decembo- rise. 

The January drop, much bigger 
than the 03 percent forecastoy 
most economists, was seen as a sign 
that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Nigel Lawson's policy of high in- 
terest rates is working. 

Bui the department also said that 
sales might still head up again in 
the longer term. 

The Confederation of British In- 
dustry, the employers' association, 
said its latest survey of British re- 
tailers showed that respondents 
were pessimistic for February sales. 

Year-to-year sales growth was 
the lowest in January since April 
1986, the group noted. 
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Aeroflot: A Troubled Success 

Despite 'Profit, 1 Passengers Give Carrier Poor Grades 


By John F. Bums 

blew York Times Service 

MOSCOW — When Aeroflot, the Soviet nation- 
al airline, produced its equivalent of an annual 
report here last week, it projected the kind of 
performance for 1989 that would make a Western 
investor’s heart leap: a profit, converted at the 
official exchange rate for the ruble, of $3.7 billion. 

Even at the black-market rates available on the 
streets of Moscow, which can cut the Soviet cur- 
rency’s value to one-tenth its official rate of SI .64, 
the airline's profit forecast of 23 billion rubles had 
an impressive ring. 

But among Aeroflot's critics, the figure was 
taken as confirmation of an «ffii /*h'/in that has been 
with the airline since its founding in 1923. 

The affliction is monopoly, and just about every 
other figure contained in the booklet released at 
Aeroflot’s annual news conference seemed to re- 
flect it. 

In 1988, the state-owned airline carried 124 
milli on passengers and 33 million tons of freight 
and mail, burned 15 million tons of kerosene with 
its 16,000 aircraft and helicopters and paid 218 
million rabies to 8 million passengers whose flights 
were delayed or never took off. 

All told, 25 million passengers were delayed, but 
those who waited two hours a- less were not 
eligible for compensation. 

Not in the booklet, but common in Soviet news- 
papers and whoever air travelers in this country 
gather, was the fuller measure of what it has meant 
to this vast nation to have a single airline. 

While Aeroflot executives speak of their on-time 
record and other aspects of the airline's service as 
bong broadly comparable to Western standards, 


as they did this week, the view of passengers is 
quite different. 

They see chaos at the country’s airports, dismis- 
sive attitudes on the part of ground staff and flight 
attendants and flights that are delayed for hours or 
days. 

It came as no surprise then, when one of the 
country’s leading economists recommended that 
the airline be effectively broken up when he spoke 
at a news conference that followed the Aeroflot 
press briefing in the Foreign Ministry's press cen- 
ter in Moscow. 

Quoting T*nhi, Oleg T. Bogomolov, an adviser 
to Mikhail S. Gorbachev on perestroika, the Soviet 
leader’s policy of economic and political restruc- 
turing. said that monopolies lead to “stagnation 
and decay.” 

The economist added: “Fm definitely against 
the monopoly of Aeroflot, and for the establish- 
ment of competitive airlines. I believe that any 
monopoly, by its policy of diktat, operates as a 
brake on our economic progress.” 

Mr. Bogomolov, 61, is director of the Institute of 
the Economics of the World Socialist System, and 


Among other things, he said, the Krexnlm should 
return to family farming, open the door to Weston 
multinational corporations, establish some of its 
own multinationals and move fast to deliver more 
food and consumer goods to this nation’s 285 
million people if it doesn’t want perestroika to 
collapse. 

But if Mr. Bogomolov is ready to break the mold 
of Stalinist economics, the men who run Aeroflot 


See AEROFLOT, Page 14 


German Capital Deficit Hits Record 


portam British economic indica- 
tors, including inflation figures for 
January that are expected Friday. 

Mr. Lawson sought to prepare 
f inancial markets by warning Sat- 
urday that the would show a 
rise in the annual inflation rate, to 
more than 7 percent from 6.8 per- 
cent in December. 

His remarks sent share prices 
diving on the London Stock Ex- 
change. (AFP, Reuters) 


Confuted hr Our Staff From Dispatches 

FRANKFURT — Boosted by 
the weakness in the Deutsche mark 
and government plans to introduce 
a new tax on most interest income, 
West Germany’s capital account 
deficit widened to a record 1 19.91 
billion DM (S64 billion) in 1988, up 
sharply from 44.02 tnBion DM in 
1987, Bundesbank data show. 

The deficit far exceeded an 84.95 
billion DM surplus in the current 
account for 1988, up from a surplus 
of 80.80 billion DM in 1987. 

Economists said that given the 
weakness in the market and inves- 
tor concern about the 10 percent 
withholding tax cm interest income 
that took effect cm Jan. 1, the luge 
capital outflow was not surprising. 

“While it is a record deficit, I 
don’t see it as particularly alarm- 
ing,” said Klaus-Wemer Schatz, an 
economist at the Institute for 
World Economics in Kid, one of 
the five West German economic 
research institutes that advise the 
Bonn government. 

Mr. Schatz said the mark’s weak- 
ness during 1988 and concern 
about the new tax on most interest 
income “were certainly two of the 
main reasons far the deficit,” 

He rmann Remsperger, the chief 

economist at BHF Bank AG in 
Frankfurt, pointed out that con- 
cern about the tax caused the out- 
flow to accelerate sharply in the 
fourth quarter of 1988. He added 
that the differential between inter- 
est rates in West Germany and oth- 
er industrial nations had exacerbat- 
ed the outflow. 

“Money flowed to countries with 
higher interest rates, almost regard- 


less of the fact that those countries 
had much higher inflation rates 
than West Ger man y,” he said. “A 
certain amount of capital outflow 
could be expected from a nation 
with a current account surplus of 
85 bilSoa DM.” 

Mr. Remsperger said the record 
deficit was a cause for some con- 
cern, although he agreed it was not 
alarming. 

“If one looks at exchange rates, 
the high current account surplus 
should speak for a stronger mark, 
but just the opposite is true at the 
moment,” he said. “Because of the 
interest-rate differentials, the mark 
is relatively weak, so funds flow to 
nations with higher rates, which 
keeps the mark weak and the capi- 
tal outflows high. It becomes a cir- 
cular effect" 


West Germany’s deficit on long- 
" 3.60 bu- 


ll capn 

Hon DM in 1988 from 2335 billion 
DM the previous year, while the 
shortfall on stunt-term capital wid- 
ened to 3630 billion DM from 
20.47 billion DM in 1987, the cen- 
tral bank data showed. 

In December alone the capital 
account deficit jumped to 16.92 bfl- 
lkm DM from 933 billion DM in 
November and 738 billion DM in 
December 1987. 

The long-term capital deficit 
widened to 9.12 billion DM in De- 
cember from 3.76 billion DM in 
November, but was slightly nar- 
rower than the 9.46 billion DM 
shortfall reported for December 
1987. 

The Bundesbank said Decem- 
ber’s long-term capital account gap 
came after domestic investors 


Foreign s 

bflhon DM. This included 530 bil- 
lion DM worth of Eurobonds, and 
1.7 billion DM of foreign invest- 
ment certificates. 

Foreign purchases of domestic 
securities exceeded sales by just 200 
million DM. 

Direct investments led to a net 
inflow into West Germany of 1.16 
billion DM. This came as West 
Germans invested 138 billion DM 
abroad and foreigners invested 
2.43 billion DM in Germany. 

The short-term capital gap was 
created by domestic credit institu- 
tions expiating a net 3.8 billion 
DM of short-term credit and com- 
panies and individuals exporting a 
net 3.4 billion DM. The public sec- 
tor exported 583 million. DM. 

Unclassified items, which in- 
dude changes in trade credits and 
are not part of the capital account, 
showed a December surplus of 3.47 
billion DM after a ZQ3 billion DM 
surplus in November. 

(Reuters, IHT) 
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World Stocks 
Drop on Fears 
Of Rate Rises 


Compiled by Our Stuff From Pispaiches 

LONDON — Stock prices 
plunged Monday around the world 
after U3.-initiaied increases in in- 
terest rates and fears that the cost 
of money is heading still higher. 

In London, where the key mar- 
ket barometer, the F inancia l Times 
100-share index, plunged 23.4 
points, traders noted an over- 
whelming preoccupation with 
worldwide inflation rates. 

Major U3. banks on Friday 
raised their prune lending rate by 
half a point, to 1 1 percent, mainly 
in response to credit tightening by 


The dollar gave 19 the day’s gains 
in New York trading. Page 15. 


the Federal Reserve Board, the 
U.S. central bank, in an effort to 
fight inflationary pressures. 

Money market rates inched high- 
er in several centers as a result, 
notably in Asia, in what traders 
fear could become an escalating 
round of rate increases. 

The US. prime increase closely 
followed a government report that 
U.S. producer prices rose 1.0 per- 
cent in January, reaching a 12.7 
percent annual rate. 

HUdegard Zagorski, a stock mar- 
ket analyst with Prudemial-Bache 
Securities Inc. in New York, said 
investors “are afraid that perhaps 
interest rates are going to move 
even higher,” adding that there was 
“some fear and trembling” on Wall 
Street that the Fed would further 
tighten credit conditions. 

LONDON stock prices ended 
near their lows after an easier open- 
ing on Wall Street, but dealers said 
volume was relatively li ght 

Inflation concerns were chiefly 
behind the drop, winch took the 
Financial Times 100-share index to 


central bank, would also raise rates. 

The real-time. 30-share DAX In- 
dex closed at 1,333.77, down 19.45 
points, or 1.4 percent. 

PARIS prices extended early 
losses in relatively heavy selling by 
tnidafiemoon. with the market av- 
erage showing a 2 percent loss 
shortly after news that Wall Street 
had opened lower, dealers said. 

Fears of higher interest rates 
weighed on the market, together 
with concern over comments Sun- 
day by President Franqojs Mitter- 
rand, who spoke out against stock 
market speculation ana easy mon- 
ey in a televised interview. 

TOKYO trading saw the Nikkei 
average, the key barometer, close 
below 32,000 points for the first 
time since last Tuesday, on worries 
about the domestic political situa- 
tion and overseas interest rates. 

“The biggest worry is that the 
Diet may be dissolved," said Ryuki 
Hay as hi da, head of equity sales at 
Chase Manhattan Securities Japan, 
referring to Japan's parliament, “as 
well as that the US. may tighten 
credit further by raising the dis- 
count rate if trade figures on Fri- 
day come out strong.” 

The Nikkei finished 146.67 
points lower at 31,98532 

The Bank of Japan governor. Sa- 
toshi Sumita, warned that the 
world economy risked over heath 
because of rapid industrial 


and rising labor costs. 
HONG 


KONG prices tumbled. 


sending the key Hang Seng Index 
tints 1 c 


a dosing 203270 from Friday’s 


2056.10. The chancellor of the 
chequer, Nigel Lawson, said Satur- 
day that the inflation rate in January 
rose to above 7 percent after an 
annualized 6.8 percent in December. 

FRANKFURT prices were 
pushed sharply lower by the fear 
that world interest rates would con- 
tinue rising, dealers said. The pros- 
pect of higher U.S. interest rates 
had investors worried that the 
Bundesbank, the West German 


30.43 points lower to close at 
3,153.73. Two banks, Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp- and Stan- 
dard Chartered Bank, said Saturday 
they were raising their prime rates 
from 10 percent to 103 percent. 

Three-month interbank rates in 
Hong Kong rose 0.625 of a percent- 
age point to 10 percent. 

SINGAPORE stock prices 
dosed lower on a broad front, with 
the Straits Times industrial index 
falling 1634 points to 1,139.70. 
Three-month interbank rates also 
clim bed 0.625 of a point to 5.1875 
percent. 

SYDNEY saw sharp declines in 
share prices, with the AD-Ordmar- 
ies Index falling 29.6 points to 
1,479.4. Ninety-day bank-tall rates 
rose sharply from 1625 percent to 
16.62 percent. (Reuters, UPI,AFP ) 
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Bond Puts Its Hong Kong Unit on Block 


By Coleen Geraghty 

SpniaJ tv the Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — Bond Corp. 
'$Mngs said Monday that it was 
'a tiling, to entertain offers for its 
Hong Kong unit. Bond Corp. In* 
t emotional, after shareholders re- 
jected a plan to take the company 
private 

Minority shareholders of Alan 
Bond's Hong Kong-listed company 
decisively rejected the offer to buy 
their stock by about three to one, 
thwarting Mr. Bond’s attempt to 
bring the unit fully under the con- 
trol of his Australia-based Braid 
Crap. Holdings. 

The offer, for 12Q Hong Kong 
dollars a share, had valued the 
company at about 167 bflhon dol- 
lars ($342 million). The financial 
adviser to the minority sharehold- 
aasha s estimated the net asset value 
o\ the company at 310 dollars a 
share, or 3.88 billion dollars. 

Peter Lucas, Bond Crap. Inter- 
national’s managing director, said 
after the vote that the parent com- 
pany would consider any offers for 
the subsidiary or its individual as- 
sets. 

Opposition to the buyout plan 


had been mounting shw x shortly 
after Mir. Bond offered in October 
to buy the 33 percent of BQ in 
mibhc hands. The offer was well 
above the market price at the tin **. 
but about 20 percent bdow the net 
asset value given in BCTs annual 
report of June 1988. 

Indosuez. Asa Ltd, the adviser 
to the minority holders, had recom- 
mended rejection of the offer. 

But in die end, the Hong Kong 
equity market was the real spoiler. 

Since October, the Hang Seng 
Index has risen nearly 25 percent, 
taking BQ shares from about 1.50 
Hong Kong dollars to 2.45 Hong 
Kong dollars in eariy trading on 
Monday. After a brief suspension 
during the shareholder meeting, 
BC3 resumed trading and dosed at 
2.525 dollars. 

Analysts said BC1 could an- 
nounce a rights issue, which would 
dilute the company’s asset base to 
the detriment of minority share- 
holders. But, they said, the parent 
company might be content to let 
share value continue its list. 

“The ball is now in Mr. Bond's 
cram," said Bany Yates, research 
director for First Pacific Securities 


in Hong Kong. BCTs shares “were 
languishing, and with his opportu- 
nistic offer, he created an aware- 
ness of their underlying value, 
which should be between 3 and 4 
Hong Kong dollars. ” 

Some analysis said Mr. Bond 
my actually have won despite the 
stockholders' rejection of his going- 
privoe plan. 

“The-share price has been really 
low and Bond couldn’t raise any 
money. Making an offer raised the 
price to a reasonable levd," an ana- 
lyst cold Reuters. “Ether way Bond 
was going to win and he did." 

Bond Corp. International had 
been floated on Hong Kong's stock 
exchange in January 1987, before 
the market ooflapse that October. 

Mr. Lucas said the outcome of 
Monday's vote was expected given 
present market conditions. 

“I would not ay we were disap- 
pointed,” be said. *Tn the light of 
the present market, the result is not 
surprising. I think shareholders 
were wise to do” as they did. 

“To think that investors would 
accept US) when the market says 
230 is wishful thinking,” be added. 

He said BC3 did not intend to 


Generate de Banque’s Merger With Amro 
Has Gotten Bogged Down, Belgians Say 


Return 

BRUSSELS — A year after its 
announcement, an ambitious plan 
to merge Belgium’s biggest com- 
mercial bank and the second-larg- 
est Dutch hank faces major uncer- 
tainties and has only about a 50-50 
chance of success, according to one 
of the partners. 

JThe new chairman of Belgium's 
wft&rale de Basque SA, Baron 
Paul- Emmanuel Janssen, and the 
managing director of its interna- 
tional division, Mkhel Borges, said 
in an interview Friday that achiev- 
ing the merger with Amsterdam^ 
Rotterdam Bank NV by February 
1991 remained Genirale's goal. 

But they emphasized the prob- 
lems, such as differing company 
and tax laws, involved m achieving 
Europe's first cross-border bank 
fusion. They also stressed the ob- 
jections the jdan could face from 
regulatory bodies in each country. 

“We are not going to make that 
merger if one plus one equals two," 
said Mr. Janssen. “One pins one 
has to equal more than two, other- 


wise we're not going to go through 
all that trouble.” 

Mr. Janssen took over as chair- 
man when Count Erie de VzBegas 
de Gercamp retired in Jarmary. 

“Many, many thm g s have to go 
together so that we can succeed” in 
the merger, be said. “We want to 
realize it but we’re in the process of 
negotiation. That means there are 
as many chances that we succeed as 
that we don’t succeed.” 

Bui Mr. Berges added that Gfcn- 
ferale’s assessment of its talks with 
Amro, which began a year ago, was 
positive. “Let's make it 50-phia in 
favor of integration,” he said. 

Gdn&ale and Amro say the 
merged bank would have assets of 
more than 250 bfflion guilder s 
($118 billion). In teens of deposits 
it would rank fourth in the Europe- 
an Community and 15th world- 
wide. 

G£n£rale has said it was seeking 
an alliance as a way of facing the 
competition expected to mult 
from the ECs drive to create a 
unified market by the end of 1992. 

Mr. Janssen ruled out the idea of 


a third bank’s becoming a full 
member of the alliance but said 
limited cooperation was possible 
with France’s Banque Indosnez. 

Indosuez s parent, Compagnie 
Fmandfcrede Suez, controls Sodk- 
tk Gdntrale de Bdgique, which is 
the biggpst shareholder in Gfenferale 
de Banque with 12 percent. 

Separately, Mr. Janssen predict- 
ed that G&z&ale de Banque would 
post much better results for 1988 
than 1987 despite having increased 
its provisions for Thud World 
loans. 

In 1987 the bank had group net 
profit of 6.4 billion Belgian francs 
($165.7 million). It has reported a 
93 percent increase in parent bank 
earnings for the first half of 1988 
and has said consoHdaied profit 
shows a similar trend. 

On the Amro merger plan, Mr. 
Janssen said that while the two 

k mhainwi) tn haw rhirirmtm t 

one executive committee and one 
balance sheet by 1991, the structure 
of the merged bank was still not 
dear. This meant that thee would 
be no step-by-step merger- 


return to stockholders with a higher 
offer. 

Mr. Lucas said the attempt to go 
private, although unsuccessful, had 
accomplished certain objectives, 
principally to “unlock the real val- 
ue" of BCTs assets “for both ma- 
jority and minority shareholders.” 

The minority shareholders had 
criticized the 230 dollar offer price 
as inadequate. They said BO was 
undervaluing its assets in an at- 
tempt to allow Braid Corp. Hold- 
ings to buy back the other shares 
cheaply. 

BCTs current assets include 503 
percent of Chile's telephone mo- 
nopoly, Compafiia de TeUfonos de 
Gnle SA; real estate in Rome; a 
stake in Bell Resources Ltd. of 
Australia; and 50 percent owner- 
ship of Bond Center, a 43 billion 
dollar office complex in Hong 
Kong. 

Voting on the plan to go private 
had been delayed twice, first by 
BCTs decision m November to sell 
its 30 percent stake in Tdevision 
Broadcasting Ltd. of Hong Kong 
for 2.QL billion dollars and the sec- 
ond time by HKR Properties' offer 
for BCL 


Dalgety Profit 
Gains Despite 
U.K. Egg Scare 

Ccmpdedby Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

LONDON —Dalgety PLG 
the foods and commodities 
group, announced Monday a 9 
percent increase in first-half 
pretax profit, to £51.7 m3Hon 
(590.7 million), for the year 
ending Jane 30. 

The profit, up from £47.4 
millkin in the same period a 
year earlier, was in fine with 
market expectations despite a 
small loss in the group’s egg 
production and packing busi- 
ness that resulted from a sal- 
moneDa poisoning scare 

Turnover for the six months 
rose to £233 bfflioa from 
£234 billion. 

Dalgety said the £10 million 
purchase of Hunters Foods in 
October provided it with imme- 
diate manufacturing capacity. 

On a generally weaker Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, Dalgety 
shares lost 43 pence to dose at 
3603 pence. (AFP, Reuters) 


Champion Products Accepts 
$321 Million Sara Lee Offer 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Cmtfulnl be Our Stuff From Despatches 

PITTSFORD, New York - 
Champion Products, a maker of ath- 
letic and leisure dotbmg said Mon- 
day that it had agreed to be acquired 
by Sara Lee Crap, of Chicago for 
tn a share, or 53203 million. 

Officials of Champion, which 
has been fighting off a hostile take- 
over attempt by a New Yak in- 
4jptment group, said the accord 
with Sara Lee was finalized and 
approved by both boards of direc- 
tors over the weekend. 

Sara Lee, a Chicago-based food 
and consumer products giant with 
more than $10 billion in sales last 
year, said it will opcrate Champion 
as a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Champion reported sales of $219 
million in 1988, and has recorded 
14 straight profitable quarters. 

For the past several months, 
Champion has been the target of a 
takeover attempt by Phonicam 
Ino, a New York-based organiza- 


tion representing the interests of 
the Minda Bronfman dcGunzberg 
trusts, part of the Seagram empire. 

Phonicam, which has acquired 
about 21 percent of Champion 
shares, had made a 561 a dare 
offer for the rest. 

Champion acknowledged in the 
past it was seeking other suitors, 
and considered the Phonicam offer 
hostile, 

ChampioastockdosedFridayai 
$63,625, a record Ugh, on the 
American Stock Exchange. After 
announcement of the dea l , the 
shares rose $12,125 to dose at 
$75.75. 

Champio n is brat-known in col- 
lege bookstores around the country 
as the maker of the sweatshiits and 
other clothes adorned with college 
names and logos. Recently, howev- 
er, the company has branched out , 
into other leisure wear products 
and footwear. (AP. UPiy 


Hr opdenigaed aaaaoaoa dsn as fom 
20th February 1989 at K»Awdrie 
N.V., Spiritual! 172. Amsterdam. 
tHvxpjoo.61 of dr CctrBcases S dilinft - 
berger Ltariud xepr. 5 shares cf dr com* 
moo Mock of USB L- whu; «31 ** 
payable with DBs. 3^15 net per Cert2*. 
a»iqr.5dnmmd'HmDfli.63 r 
act per Certificate nw. 100 shares, 
(ifiv. per mxbr 19.12JM5: US® <*30pei 
rime). 

The (fivkfari ifoni b mk m a art subject to Tax 
vritbtaUing at source. 

PARIBAS 

ADJfflNETRATBKANTOOR B.V. 
Anffitadfltn. 7th Fchnmy 1969. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

MARKS AND SPENCER PLC 

(CDR'e) 

Tlic undeiayaod announces flutaa bum 
22nd February 1989 at Kas- Associa- 
te X.V.. Spuistnal 172. Amsterdam, 
div-cp-no. 34 of the CDR’s Marks 
and Spencer Hc_ will be payable 
with Dft». 1,53 per C0R. repr. 
25 shares (re interim dividend for the 
year ending 31st Man± 1989). 1,7 p. 
per share. 

Tw-eredii Fsl 0.1415 « DO*. 0,52 per 
CDR. nrpr. 25 shares. 

Noo- residents of the United Kingdom 
can only claim tfaia tax credit when the 
relevant tax treaty meets this facility. 
AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 
Amsterdam, 8* February 1989- 
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GARTMORE JAPAN WARRANT FUND 

Society dTnvesdaaement i Co ph al Variable e. 

Rjegistered Office: Luxembourg, 14, Rue Aklringan 
Register: Luxembourg, Section B 23663 

DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

The shareholders are hereby informed that die Affinal General Meeting of 
February 3rd, 1989 baa approved Ac payment of a dividend of 

U-S. 80.15 per share 

to shares Bohecribed and in circnlalioa of Febnazy 3rd, 1989 payable on 
February 17th, 1989 against presentation of coupon N° 3. 

Hie KbareholdetB cut cash the dividend at following battle 

RANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG, SA. 

2 7, Ave ame Monterey 

LUXEMBOURG 

The Board of Directors. 


ISbSD 6140 
4jU 9.97 


What is available in all of these? 

EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & NORTH AFRICA. 

THE AMERICAS, AFRICA, ASIA. 

AUSTRALIA & PACIFIC. 




The World's Largest Intcrnat.or.ai 
Broadcast Media Representative 


114, St. Martins Lane 
LONDON WC2N 4 AZ 
Telephone: 01-240 7388 
Telex; 27622 A1R1NT G 
Fax: 01-528-9390 

Contact Rod Wilharre 
Cruel Executive 


HDB1TY GLOBAL SBECTION RJND 

SodM cMnvi fiw ment A Capitol Variable 
13 , Boulevard do la Fota 

E-C Laxnlwnrg & 27223 

Notice of Animal General Meeting 

Notice ia hereby riven that the Animal General Meeting of the 
ShuehoUere of FIDELITY GLOBAL SUCCTION FUND, a eociete 
iTm wtfHviwni i capital variable organized wubir die Ums of the Goad 
Duchy tA Lmsnbotng {the "FumT"^ win be held at the principal and 
ngateted office of the Fund. 13. Bocderatri de la Foire, Luumbomg, at 
1 LOO mb. on Febmxy 23, 1969, apeoSeaBy. but withont li mitat io n , for 
(be following purposes 

1. Puwn Mlon of the Report ri the Board of Directors. 

^Presentation of Ac Report of die AatBior. 

3 , Ap prov a l of tbe beHance dwt and income tfUnaw n tor tbe 
period freon orsanhstaan of the Fond timmgh October 31 , 
1988. 

A Di whw gB of tbe Board off iNreeton and tbe Anfitor. 

5 . Elacdon of ecvea ( 7 ) Directiga, s p eea fin ally the mdcctiOP <rf 
tbe feBpwin g th ( 6 ) pree d it Directors: Hum a, Edward G 
Jobaeoo 3 d, VUUiuB L Byrnes, Chuiea A. Fraser, EBsasU 
Kwrolawa, John MA, Patton andHJ- van den Boroi and the 
dwtina of Jean Bimffitw, dm partner of fin a np a gni e Ftta* 
drire reapouAle Sor Fund mntfeexa, aa A new Director repbo- 
ing Compagnie FidtaeifdK. 

6. Election of dm AncBtor, yecgcally tire elec t ion of Coopers & 
Lybrand, Laxeznbonrg. 

7. CoMfdrratkai of aoch other bnsfoees as may properly come 
before tbe meeting. 

Approval of ihe above hetw flf the agenda will require the sffirmative 
vote Ola majority of the stems present or tepteaaUedBl the Meeting with no 
minimum number of shares present or rcjBWeotcd in order for a quorum to 
be present. Subject to die limitations imposed by tbe Articles of Incorporar 
boa of the fnno wilh regard to omurahip of eharea whidt constitute in tbe 
agg regate more titan three percent {3%) of die outstanding shares of tbe 
Fond, each share ia entitled to one vote. A shareholder may act at sny 

meeting by proxy . 

BY ORDER OF TBE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dated: January 23, 1989 


EC Abandons 
Dumping Probe 
Against Japan 

Age we France- P rear 

BRUSSELS — The Europe- 
an Comntisarai said Monday it' 
had dropped a dumping inqui- 
ry against five Japanese con- 
structicm-eqmpment makers. 

The probe was ordered in 
March 1988 against wheeled 
loaders exported by Komatsu 
LuL, Shin Caterpillar Mitsubi- 
shi Ltd, Furukawa Co„ Ku- 
bota Ltd. and Toyo Umpanki 
Co., tbe EC executive said. 

** Although the market share 
of Japanese imports rose from 
5.5 percent in 1985 to 8.8 per- 
cent in 1987, the ax European 
manufacturers concerned also 
saw a substantial increase in 
production, use of production 
capacity and sales, it said. 

An EC trade group had 
complained that tbe importers 
were underpricing. 

But the commission judged 
that the plaintiffs “did not suf- 
fer harm bran the imports.** 


U.S. Airfreight Group to Buy Emery 


Compiled h Our Staff From Dispatches 

MENLO PARK, California — 
Consolidated Freightways Inc, a 
U.S. transportation group, an- 
nounced Monday that U would ac- 
quire Emery Air Freight Corp, a 
big air-cargo operator, for S230 
million in cosh. 

Tbe move closely follows the 
proposed S880 million acquisition 
by Federal Exp res Corp. of Tiger 
International Inc., the freight 
group formerly known as Flying 
Tigers, and appears to be defensive. 

Consolidated said it bad signed a 
definitive agreement to acquire 
Emery by way of a tender offer fra 
$7.75 per common share and 
$21 .10 per p referred share. It noted 
that all the preferred stock was 
owned by Emery’s employee stock- 
ownership plan. The deal has been 
approved, by the directors at both 
companies. 

Consolidated said the tender, 
which is to start this week, will be 
conditioned on receipt of at least 51 
percent of the common and pre- 
ferred shares, as well as the expira- 
tion or termination of the waiting 
period under the Hart-Scott-Rodi- 
no antitrust act 


After the merger that would fol- 
low the tender. Consolidated said, 
the operations of Emery would be 
merged with those of its CF Air- 
freight unit and the combined com- 
pany. to operate under the name 
‘'Emery Worldwide, a CF Compa- 
ny” would be beaded by Donald 
G. Berger, president of CF Air- 
freight 

“We have every confidence that 
this business combination will offer 
customers the brat service avail- 
able,” said WOE am F. Souders, 
chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Emery Air Frcight- 

Emery has undergone a restruc- 
turing in recent years as competi- 
tion from other overnight delivery 
services has stiffened. ^ The competi- 
tive climate is likdy to heat up even 
more if the pending buyout of Ti- 
ger International % Federal Ex- 
press is completed. 

In a further tightening up of the 
industry. United Parcel Service an- 
nounced last month that it was ac- 
quiring seven transport companies, 
including IML Air Services Group 
Ltd. of Britain, in an effort to 
strengthen its operations in Europe 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 


and the Pacific. UPS is effectively 
privately held. 

In its third quarter, which ended 
Sept. 30, Emory reported a loss of 
59.95 million, or 41 cents a share, 
on revenue of S3I3.8 million. For 
the nine months, Emery reported a 
loss of $17 million. It had earlier 
projected that it would not be prof- 
itable on an operating basis in tbe 
fourth quarter. 

Emery, based in Wihon, Con- 
necticut, had revenue of $13 bil- 
lion last year. It employs about 
17,000 people. 

In 1987, Emery bought Purol&tor 
Courier Corp. bat its service levels 
remained disappointing as it into’ 
grated Purola tor’s field operations 
into its own. 

Last year, the Tennessee busi- 
nessman and former Federal Ex- 
press executive, Arthur Bass, said 
he was considering t aking over the 
company, but no deal emoged. 

Consolidated Freightways is a 
diversified transportation compa- 
ny operating in long-haul trucking, 
airfreight, regional trucking and 
rail-piggy bade and ocean-mtenno- 
dal services. It had 1988 revenue cf 
$2.7 billion. fReuien, AP) 
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Tobies Include the nationwide prices 
up to the dosing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM] 

SI mnnorvpfsof TOOdcI. 

9X63 9176 Mar 9143 91 A3 

9X48 9US Jun 91 JO 91-33 

9X13 9179 SOP 9UB 91^J 

9X71 91.40 Dec 9X«B mjsi 

9X69 91-57 Mar 9U1 9161 

924B 9155 Jim 

Est-Sdee Prev. Sale* 

Prw. Pay Onew tot. 

16 YR. TREASURY fCRTI 
SWUM Pf HV nil A3MlonOQPCt 
95-19 89-26 War 93-14 92-18 

95-4 89-9 Jim 92-19 92-22 

M 19-13 Sep 

EsL Sales Prev. Sales 50522 

Prev. Day Open int. 

US TREASURY BONDS (CRT) 

(8 PCt-tHUHMl 8.32nd* of IOO pdl 
95-10 7>TO Mar 19 89 

94-4 73-11 Jun 88-21 8828 

93-16 7806 Sep 8821 88M 

9772 72-18 Dec 8810 8816 

91-10 72-1 MOT M 1811 

9VB 75 Jun 886 889 

VI -5 79-1 Sep 8M 885 

91-2 80 Dec 881 883 

SS8-J3 TV-21 Mar 

90-28 82-18 Jun 

90- 5 B7-T4 Sep 

eu.Sata Prav.Sales5D9772 

Pnrw. Day Open lnL369700 an 17768 

MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBTT_ 
S1000xlndex-pti&32ndsaf toDoct 
9816 TO-25 Mar 8823 8827 I 

91- 22 77-4 Jun 1828 8829 I 
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Gmutiodities 


ComnmKties 
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*r*»«wi* 
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Pounds Sterling 
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Japanese Yen 


tssaer/Nioi. Caepoa Mid bm Askd 

CM 97 ran 1 own 0050 

gjynderfWWYai 5b 2842ioo.m»^ 
Edf(Jpy| Nov94 4b 2245 10tl*WBJd 


^ - 


t 7~ 


inmr/MaL 
Romo 92 (Ecu) 

Cr Fonder 94 (ecu 1 
Inland 97 (Ecu) 
IMv93Eai 
PPCOrp 195*iii 97 ECU 
StadMln Pen Eai 


Coupon Nul Bid AslU 
nv 0Ha9fjai(M0 
B7t9 1844 9975 1BQ88 
74 B44 99 JO 10UD 
8* 3945 99.91 10UI 
lb 3143 17J0 9851 
7b J64M9ZJ09UB 


Sourer : CreOU SofaubFfrst Boston LHU 
London 


_ BM AW HKW LOW BM Aik 
SUGAR 

UJ. DoUar* per metric ton 
Mar 227 JO 22840 231 JO * 74 ,00 23000 23030 
May 234A0 234J0 238J00 233J0 234J0 23SJOO 
At* 23440 234 JO 234i00 234 A0 234J0 234.90 
OO 232J0 232.40 233J0 231-40 33200 m* 
DK 227.00 23100 22800 22800 22600 229-40 
Mar 227.40 22800 N.T. N.T. 22840 231JW 
BMy 22640 227 JO N.T. N.T. 227 JH 230X0 
Vohime: Utf krt* of 50 tan*. 

COCOA 

StarUn, per metric Ion 

MPT B56 858 858 BSQ 859 840 

May 870 871 874 068 876 877 

Jltf W WTO BO m 17/ 

?££ ™ ■“ E° *“ 1,70 971 

DK 880 881 886 880 883 814 

JJ" S 5S 55 877 

May 870 874 888 875 877 882 

Volume: 5J83 Iota of 10 fore. 

COPPER 

Starline per metric tan 
Mar 1.161 1.164 1.775 1.160 NJL NA 

May 1,138 1.130 1.143 1,125 NA NA 

Jul 1.110 1.1 TO 1.129 1,108 NA NA 

See 1« 1,100 1.115 1,100 NA NA 

Nov 1.085 1JW4 1.106 1W NA BLA. 

Jan IJfflO 1JXB 1.106 1.105 NA NA 

Mar 1J85 1,100 1,106 1.106 NA NA 

volume/ Xl 40 lots of 5 tans. 

GASOIL 

UA Honor* per metric tan 
Mar 15550 13440 136JS 13100 IMM mc 78 
Apr 13X50 13223 13035 13X00 13X75 134.00 
May 13S.SS 131.75 132JS 131X0 132X0 l-tiffl? 
Jop 130-00 13X50 131X0 130X0 130-25 13050 
JM 130X0 131X0 131J0 131X0 131X0 131.75 
Aug 1MXO134J0 N.T. K.T. 13X50 137J0 
Sep 130X0 137X0 N.T. N.T. 135X0 ;».Z5 

Oct 130X0 139X0 N.T. N.T. I36J0 142X0 

WW WOO 141X0 N.T. N.T. 136X0 144X0 

Volume: 1346 lot* of 100 tans. 

Source*: Ronton and London PtrotevfnEx- 

awwfi 


IxNidon Vlelals 


. Prevtoin 
BM AiK BM Aik 
ALUMINUM [Wall Grade) 

Dollen per metric tan 

Spot 2115X0 2120X0 2173X0 2105X0 

Foword 2110X0 2115X0 2155X0 2160X0 

COPPER C ATHOP S5 (HWi Grade) 

Sterling per metric tan 
Seal 1648X0 1649X0 1740X0 17«UM 

Forward 1995X0 1597X0 1673X0 1674X0 

LEAS * 

Starting per metric ton 
Spot 351X0 352M 356X0 3piM 

Forward 357X0 3S7J0 362X0 363X0 

NICKEL 

Donors per metric tan 
Spat 1*100 1*150 18800 18900 

Forward 10400 18TO0 18450 18500 

SILVER 

UE. cents per hoy ounce 

SOOt 573X0 576X0 581X0 584X0 

Forward 5864)0 589X0 595X0 398X0 

am (HMb Grade) 

US. Dollar* par metric ten 
Spot 1935X0 1945X0 1920X0 1930X0 

Forward 1835X0 1840X0 1B32X0 1835X0 

Source; AP, 


CopunedHy 
Atumlnum.lt> ' 

Coffee, la 

fsrroffsr'’*-" 

Lead. R) - 
PrintcioJti, yri .- 
Silver. Iroy or 
S[wj tMUetakton 

3-l| Zinc, lb 
•3-1 1 Source: ap. 


. N.T. UM0 — — 

EsLvtsI:* Lata of 10 ton*. Prev. actual sales: 0 
lot*. Open position: 122. 

COFFEE 

France franc* per 186 k* 

“or 1J51 1JS0 1X51 1X59 +13 

May N.T. N.T. 1X15 iSo + 3 

Jly N.T. N.T. 1XM iSo — 2 

Job 1X20 1X05 1X10 1315 + 1 

NOV N.T. N.T. 1.1TO 1310 — 10 

Jan N.T. N.T. 1.180 ijio -30 

“or N.T, N.T. 1,180 13)0 —& 

St ^ • 

Source: Bourse dc commerce. 


a m o nt bMB 
6-m*ntfi dm 
i-reorhai 


FA 13 

■ “Mewl Prrv. 

BM Oflar Yield Yield 

AS4 454 8* . .. UN 

8J6 451 , 9X8 904 

4*4 su 9X4 . - Pag 



, „ “« OfNr YM Yield 

R-vr.band 981/32 mm - eg* VJJJ 

Smircm: Sotxncn BnXtm 


To Our Readers 

Deutsche mark futures ofSbn 
prices were not available for this 




PaineWebber 
Backs Venture 
By Employees 

New York Times Service 

NE W YORK — About 30 in- 
vestment bankers who specialize in 
transportation o ranpaniw; are leav- 
ing PaineWebber Inc. to form their 
own firm, which win be partly 
bscied by the Wall Street house. 

Joseph J. Steuert, the investmen t 
banker who has headed the trans- 

at PaineWebber 
twice 1984, will be the diairnmn 
Jheuew firm, Transponation 
uronp. 

asaatsarS 

nauonal sales force. ^ 8 

"Hm tranqjortation group was 

SLiwlwf ■ *«? in 

ramewebbefs investment bank- 
department, with 34. of the 
““pau/s 250 investment bank- 
ers. 

_ 11 accounted for S30 nrillion in 
uance revenue last y eUm 
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Sales floures are unoHleloL Yearlv Mohs and lows r rtlecl 
ttie previous 52 wtalcsBhisnw currant week, but not the labnt 
irraina day. Where a spilt or stock dividend amounting to 35 
percenter more hoi been paid, the year's Man -low ranoeond 
dividend are shown tor the new stock only. Union otherwise 
noted, rates at dividends are annual dtsbonamenls booed on 
the latest declaration. 

□ — dividend also extro(s). b —annual rate of dividend plus 
stock dividend, e— itoulontlng dividend, ctd— tailed, d— 
new veoriv low. e-~ dividend declared or paid In procMUng 12 
months, a —tflvidand in Canadian famta. sub led to 15% 
non-residence tax. I— dividend declared after spUMjp or 


stock dividend. 1 — dividend paid this year, omitted. deterred, 
or no action token at latest dividend meet Ins. k— dividend 
dedarod or paid this year, an accumulatfve issue with divi- 
dends In arrears, n— new Issue In the past 52 weeks. The hlah- 

law range begins will the start at trading, nd— next day 
delivery. P/E — price eoml n as ratio, r — dividend declared 
or paid In preceding 12 months, plus stack dhridend-s— stack 
split. Dividend begins with date oi spIIL sis— sales, t— divi- 
dend paid In stock tn preceding 12 months, estimated cash 
value an ex -dividend or ex-distribution date, u — new yearly 
htah. v — trading hatted, vl — in bankruptcy or receivership 
or being reorganized under the Bankruptcy AH, or securities 
assumed by such companies, wd— when distributed, wi — 
when issued, ww — with warrants, s — ex-dhrktend or ex- 
lights. xdb — ex-distrlbutlon. xw— without warrants, y — 
ex-dlvidend and sales In full, ykf — yield, z — sales In full. 
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Nowadays, Some of the World’s 


By James Risen 

Las Angela Tinier Service 

DETROIT —A small news item 
earlier this month spoke volumes 
about the state of the world's auto- 
motive industry. Peugeot SA, it 
said, has formed a joint venture 
with an industrial company in In- 
dia to produce French-designed 
pickup trucks near Bombay. 

Peugeot's announcement came 
the same week that Chrysler Corp. 
disclosed a double-banded plan 
not only to link up with Renault of 
France' but with Hyundai of South 
Korea as well. Chrysler said it 
would jointly produce mini-utility 
vehicles with Renault in both Eu- 
rope and the United States, while 
Hyundai said it would build mid- 
size cars for Chrysler in Hyundai's 
new plant in Canada. 

* Just the week before that, Toyota 
of Japan announced that it was 
considering building passenger 
cars in Britain. 

The globalization of the auto in- 
dustry, heralded for more than a 
decade by analysts and industry 
executives, is accelerating. 

At a Pontiac dealership in the 
United States, for example, cars are 
now as likely to come from Seoul as 
from Detroit. The Pontiac Le 
Mans, one of General Motors 
Corp.'s smallest cars, is designed in 
West Germany, assembled in 


South Korea with pans from 
around the world and is sold by 
Pontiac in the United States. 

Some U.S. cars are now both 
import and domestic; Cadillac, for 
inpisfire builds its Allan te bodies 
in Turin and Elies them each day to 
the United States to be attached to 
their eh»«« on a final assembly 
line in Detroit- 

Trade barriers have done little to 
stop the trend. If anything, they 
may have accelerated it, as the Jap- 
anese and South Koreans have 
scrambled to set up local produc- 
tion operations ana farm joint ven- 
tures. 

In the mid-1980s, the Japanese 
quickly established assembly oper- 
ations in the United States and 
fjnadfl, and by next fail will have 
eight U.S. plants up and running; 
now they are moving fast to do the 
same in Europe to avoid tough new 
trade rules when the European 
Community becomes a froniierless 
market in 1992. 

With the industrial giants of De- 
troit, Tokyo, Paris and Turin work- 
ing ever "closer on new products 
aimwt at the huge U.S. market, it is 
bec oming increasingly difficult for 
American consumers to tdl import 
from domestic. As a result, old loy- 
alties to American-built products 
seem to be breaking down. 

U.S_ Japanese and European 
cars are now often designed in the 



Some U.S.-produced cars, like General Motors Corp. *s .Cadillac 
Ail ante are now both import and domestic; Cadillac builds its 
All ante bodies in Turin and flies them each day to the United 
States, where they are attached to their chassis in Detroit 


same styling studios and built in 
the same plants, and there is grow- 
ing concern that this sharing of 
resources and manufacturing 
prowess is leading to a new same- 
ness in the way cars on the Ameri- 
can road look and feeL 
There is a wider array of product 


offerings than ever before, fHanlrg 
to increased competition. Yet 
among cars compe ting head-to- 
head within the same size and 
weight classifications, there «in 
seems to be an increasing level of 
homogeneity of technology. 

“We’re seeing a convergence in 


GM Units Report Mixed Earnings 


LimrJ Press Iniemaiional 

DETROIT — Mixed earnings 
posted by General Motors Corp.'s 
three nonautomotive subsidiaries 
Monday are still expected to boost 
die top U.S. automaker's overall 
profit to record levels for 1988. 

GM Hughes Electronics Corp. 
the carmaker’s military, aerospace 
and electronics subsidiary, report- 
ed record fourth-quarter naming, 
of $169.5 million, up 16.4 percent, 
from $145.5 milli on in the fourth 
quarter of 1937. 

Earnings tied to Gl^Ts Glass H 
‘lock rose to 43 cents a share, up 
from 36 cents a share a year earlier. 
Sales at GM Hughes in the fourth 
quarter rose to S3.1 billion, from 
$2.7 billion, in the final quarter of 
1987. 

The latest results brought the 
company’s profit for the full year to 
a record $802.1 mini on, or $ 2.01 a 
share, up from $670 million, or 
$1.67 a share, in 1987. Sales rose to 
$1 1.2 billion from S10.5 billion in 
1987. 

The 1988 results included a gain 
of 18 cents a share from the sale of 
part of Hughes’s holdings in Nip- 
pon Avionics Co., a joint venture 
between Hughes and NEC Corp. of 
Japan. It also included a gain of 5 
cents a share because of an ac- 


counting change at its Delco Elec- cause r 
ironies operations. non-Gl 

GM Hughes, formed when GM sirateg 
acquired Hughes Aircraft for $5 Eleci 
billion in 1985, said its record re- quired 
suits were fueled by earnings gains for $ 2 ‘ 
in all businesses despite increased mance 
competition. Lower tax costs also percent 
helped raise profits, although in- intern; 
creased research cut income. govern; 

Electronic Data Systems Corp., ance m 
CM’S wholly owned but indepea- Gen 
den fly operated computer services Corp- 
subsidiary, posted fourth-quarter and let 
warnings of $103.4 million, com- quartet 
pared with $104.2 milli on in the lion, u 
same period erf 1987. millioi 

F armin gs per share tied to CM'S fourth 
Class E stock were 85 cents a share. How 
the same as in the year ago period, earning 
Fourth-quarter sales totaled $1.3 nearly, 
billion, compared with $1.18 bil- S1.45 b 
lion in 1987. attribu 1 

The company's 1988 net income terest r 
totaled S384.1 million, or $3.15 a GM> 
share, up 19 percent from $323.1 vehicle 
million, or 52.65 a share, for 1987. volume 
Electronic Data System's 1988 sales - 
sales totaled S4.8 billion, up from tribute) 
54.4 billion in 1987. Of that, reve- rive pre 
nues from non-GM business to- The 
taled 51.9 billion, compared with retail u 
SI .44 billion in 1987. ing con 

The fourth-quarter earnings during 
were considered significant be- was $8 


cause much erf them resulted from 
non-GM related business, the key 
strategy of the company. 

Electronic Data Systems, ac- 
quired from H. Ross Perot in 1984 
for $2.5 billion, also said its perfor- 
mance was marked by a record 30 
percent growth in the commercial, 
international, communications, 
government, financial and insur- 
ance markets. 

General Motors Acceptance 
Corp.. the automaker's f inancing 
and leasing unit, reported fourth- 
quarter net income of $257.4 mil- 
lion. up 9.5 percent from S235.0 
million reported for the 1987 i 
fourth quarter. 

However, GMACs full-year 
earnings declined 18 J percent to 
nearly SI.19 billion, from a record 
S 1.45 billion in 1 987. The company 
attributed the drop to narrower in- 
terest rate margins. 

GMAC financed or leased fewer 
vehicles daring 1988 — both in 
volume and total share of GM*s 
sales — a decline the company at- 
tributed to a decline in buyer incen- 
tive programs. 

The worldwide dollar amount of 
retail installment and lease financ- 
ing contracts purchased by GMAC 
during the fourth quarter of 1988 
was $8.7 billion. 


Daewoo Rebuffs Seoul 
Over Shipyard Rescue 

A genre Frame Prase 

SEOUL — South Korea's government on Monday delayed the 
announcement of a rescue plan far the ailing Daewoo shipyard after 
the owners called the plan unfair, industry sources said. 

Under the proposal, the state-run Korea Development Bank was 
to make a 150 billion won (S220 million) investment in Daewoo 
Shipbuilding & Heavy Machinery Lid., the country's second-biggest 
shipbuilder. The parent, Daewoo Group, was to invest 400 billion, 
but a Daewoo spokesman said Monday that that was too much. 

“It’s unfair for the government to put all the burden on us.” the 
spokesman said. “It must be shared equally between the two largest 
shareholders — the KDB and the Daewoo Group * 

The spokesman said the Trade and Industry Ministry bad pro- 
duced the plan without any participation by Daewoo. 

Daewoo’s latest offer calls for 250 billian won in new investment 
by the KDB and the rescheduling of another 250 billion won in debt. 
The spokesman said Daewoo was willing to pat up 350 billion won, 
still 50 billion less than under the government plan. 

Hit by currency appreciation and workers' demands for wage 
increases, the once-booming industry is facing a crisis. Of the four 
major shipyards, only the biggest. Hyundai Heavy Industries Co., 
made a profit in 1988. 

Last year. Daewoo's yard had a loss of 170 billion won. The state- 
run Korea Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. had a loss of SO billion 
won and Samsung Shipbuilding & Heavy Industry Co. a loss of 25 
billion won. 

Senior government officials say they are reluctant to rescue ailing 
big businesses because of harsh* critiasm of alleged corruption in 
such cases during the rule of the disgraced former president. Chun 
Doo Hwan. 


car design." said John O'Donnell, 
an analyst with the international 
automotive -project at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
“especially in the really competi- 
tive compact market, where there is 
going to be an even greater blurring 
in the furore." 


/ At the same time,, the major Jap- 
anese, U.S. and European automo- 
tive pans suppliers have also begun 
to interlock. They have built plants 
myrfher nations and formed joint 
ventures among themselves to gain 
quick access to" markets as they 
follow thm customers —the major 
automakers — around the world. 

Hundreds of Japanese pans sup- 
pliers. for instance, have opened 
plants in the United States to sezve 
the new Japanese assembly plants, 
and how are working for the Big 
Thr& U.S. producers as weDL - 
■ Some analysts and auto . execu- 
tives disagree, however; that the 

spread of so many interlocking ven- . 
rores has really led to a high level of 
cooperation- between the . Japanese 
arid American automakers. : 

They argue that the joint ven- 
tures are little more than temporary 
supply arrangements and. that the 
companies involved work hard to 
try to limit the amount of confident 
rial information they exchange 
with riidr foreign partners. 

“I don't see these joint ventures 
as anyihing.but extremely opportu- 
nistic relationships,” said Maxy- 
arnie Keller, automotive analyst 
with Furman Setz Mager Dietz & 
Eirney, a New York investment 
firm. "These ventures are for the 
most pan one-shot events. These 
companies are in fact competitors, 
major competitors.” . 

AEROFLOT: 

(Contained from first finance page) 
apparently are not. When asked 
whether Aeroflot accepted the need 
for competition from another air- 
line, Boris E. Panyukov, first depu- 
ty minister of civil aviation, said 
that .any such step would be “ill- 
advised." 

What the airline needed to be- 
come really competitive, Mr. Pan- 
yukov said, was a new generation 
of fuel-efficient aircraft and a more 
generous allocation of kerosene; 

The problems that Aeroflot’s 
fuel allocation cause for the airline 
were a major theme. ' 

Mr. Panyukov and. other execu- 
tives who accompanied him, in- 
cluding Aeroflot’s chief pilot. Mik- 
hail Tereshenko, attributed 
inability to sell rickets to 15 million 
people who wanted them in 1988 
primarily to fuel shortages. 

Alluding to the fact that fee 
Kremlin exports more than IJ bil- 
lion barrels of oil a year. Mr. Pan- 
yukov observed. “The cobbler has 
no shoes. 1 ' 

In style, the encounter with more 
than 100 Soviet and foreign jour- 
nalists was an exercise m gfanuft 
Mr. Gorbachev’s openness policy. 

Bui faced with a steady barrage 
of questions implying that the air- 
line was falling short of the claims 


..But there •seems little doubt that 
the partnerships are on the verge oF . 
forcing a dramatic change in the 
way the United States perceives the 
car industry. \ 

While the US. manufacturers 
look to Asia for smalt cars, they 
scour Europe Just as eagerly tor 
luxury models. Chrysler, for in- 
stance, is counting on Maseran for 
a high-priced iwo-seat coap^and 
has already acquired Lamborghini 
outright. 

Even more than cither GM or- 
Chrysler.Ford Motor Co. seems to 
be die company that is staking Us 
future most completely on.anjtw 
creasingly complex global web of 

automotive partnerships. 

Already; Ford has turned over 
much of its small car development 
to Mazda, which is- 25 percent 
owned by Ford. Mazda also now 
builds Ford's flew Probe model in 
its new UA -plant: meanwhile. 
Ford, has formed a U.S. joint ven- 
ture with Nissan to build a new van 
for the American market in an 
Ohio assembly plant. 

Now, Ford may be on the verge 
of taking its biggest international 
step of ah. Analysts say that Ford is 
about to become the first automak- 
er to divide up all of its baric car 
development efforts among engi- 
neers in Japan, the United States 
and Europe. 
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Daimler Shared 

Slightly Lower . 
On Net Forecafa y 

STUTTGART 
Daimler-Benz AG 

Monday after the curap4g-*< , 
said 1988 earnings wwwrbfc ’ 
slightly below the. 
but .dealers said . . 
had expected agreat«4*cljrfM 
.West Germany's 
dus trial company said ******* ' 
risen 9 percent u> 73.4 puma f 

Deutsche marks (S39.fcbtnjog/ 

The company: had prwpjWrV ■ 
the rise in- December: . ./ [ V, 

. Without giving any figW#* ■- . 
Daimler said in a tetw #>-; 
stockbcUbs tha*. net srow 
would be. very, iltghtiy KlW 
for im Consolidated ^ m 
profit was'J.TS bijlioa D^fja “ 1 

Daimler shares shed. 6.30 
DM to dose ar66L70,DM ; 

after the antwwwfrflenLj 1 

The . company .said it*Or 
thuds of the rise to eonscjbmfr: 
ed sales was <Uk to thej ®Ko 
sector, as sales of its ufitira;. 
hides jumped IS percent: ip'23 
billion DM. and Bdcs pas- 
senger cars rose LparcbK lo 
3 1 $ billion. tAFP. Ungers}; 
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Passengers Give Carrier P oar Gwwfe 

it makes In the glossy booklets four-engine i« tort rtah 
available at its ticket offices, the mainstay of (he airnflcs 
airline's representatives retreated fl«t- ^ .. J i 1 

into a posture that seemed less than Mr. Panyukov. 
candid. that appeared to surprise SWfct 

When Soviet reporters asked wdl as Western 
about the “appalling mess" at the a total of 85 peefcte MOhdie a ic. 
prestige Sheremetyevo Airport in separate accidents m , I988 f *faQp 
Moscow, where baggage trolleys, that he said made 
taxis and reliable righ t informs- lional to passenger -mjci- fkivi 
tion can be as hard bound as winter one of the world's safer jcftfyfa*. 


idO' 


•jc: ' 
•1-" 


boots in a Moscow shoe store, Mr . 1 Citing “radical oaumiF that 
Panyukov appeared to rise the. had bam instituted to aaprovt 
problem as s technical one. safety, without elabqrMutg bn 

An additional 500 trolleys, 200 them, Mr. Panyukovs^d that the 
of them fardgn-made, were on number of ca sual t itf t ntjgcsented 
their way, he saTd. . an improvemeot of'Lj »2 times'’ ... 

When another Soviet reporter re- over the ajrtog's rggofoin tantic^ .... 
ferred to the high-handed behavmr years, again . . -vi-T . '. 

of some Aeroflot staff, who have . . “In the past five yejr* aarideptt _■ 
been knriwn to disembark from that lead to dertte ftaVe goo# 
flights before the fnsseflgets and down,** he said. / 1 j * J ‘ v 
who are better known For their Another issue wA-Jbe.-i 
scowls than for their smiles. Mr. deals that hove sepr tbe.ata* 
Panyukov seemed moreoonccyn e d. lines in Chechoslovakia, fm 
Tbere had been “some instances and Roland npring 
in which we didn't pay suffidenl Boeing Co. or Airm* 
attention"- to such proMema. he craft instead-of the Soynt^t: 
said, and Aeroflot had listed it as hare t npn opo fl zed trait fteeti 
an urgent problem at a new staff A Hmjganan tdevfttofl rei 
school for the airline's 75.0WJ ecu- ^uggtsted thhtth^e imk^m 
piovees. . iqgraedebecaArttfefef Bi 

ftisht safety has been another an airlines had (mfod tow 
Aeroflot trouble spot, parrinduly Soviet * 

after a series of crashes in the 1970s would be ”7 to JftjmuSbtMa? 
and early 1980s for the nyushm-62 Airbus and g- pfenes. 
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We Are Pleased 

To Announce The Following 
Major Conferences 
Scheduled for 1989. 


CD Spain and Europe: 1993 and Beyond 

Cosponsored by Actualidad Economica and Leo Rumett 

Palace HoteL Madrid, April II 

□ Scotland and Europe: the Next 10 years 

The Caledonian Hotel Edinburgh, May Si 

□ Soviet Union in the 1990’S 

Cosponsored by Economicheskaya Gaz^a 

Sovincentr, Moscow, June 7-8 

□ Oil and Money.- Asia-Pacific 

Cosponsored by The Oil Daily 
Sheraton Towers Hotel Singapore, June 14-16 

□ international Business Outlook 

Cosponsored by Oxford Analytica 

University College, Oxford, September 20-23 

□ Oil and Money in the 1990’s 

Cosponsored by Tie Oil Daily 
InterContinental Hotel London, October 19-20 ■ 

T 4-3-89 ^ 
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Dollar Ends Lower in Quiet Tra ding 


Cvmpikd hr Our Staff Fnm Dispatcher 

NEW YORK - The dollar 
shppcd in New York oa Monday 
after firming overseas as dealers 
..found little news to ppaat^ the 
tt higher levels and traded ca u ti o usly 
before the release of several gov- 
STMnenl reports later this week. 

The dollar dosed at f .8665 Deut- 
sche marks, down from 1.8713 on 
Friday, and at 128.00 yen, down 
from 128 . 70 . 

■ The British pound finned to 
51.7545 from $ 1.7465 on Friday. 

The U.S. unit also ended at 
1*5873 Swiss francs, down from 
*■5908 francs, and at 6 J 5 I 0 French 
francs, compared with 6.3615 
francs. 

Central bankers from the Group 
of 10 industrial nations, which held 
their monthly meeting at the Bank 
for International Settlements in 
kpasd, Switzer la nd, said in a state- 
'vnent that they would monitor in- 
flation more carefully than in re- 
cent years. 

Hubert Pedroli, manager of the 
foreign exchange desk at Crfedit 
Suisse, said the statement indicated 
that central banks were commi t t e d 
to keeping the dollar from rising 
above current levels. 

"This news seems to be telling us, 
If the (Mar keeps going upTtherc 
will be more intervention,’” he 
said. ■ 

Karl-Otto PBhL, chairman of 
West Germany’s Bundesbank and 


London Dollar Rates 
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keep the market busy/ 
said. 


Mr. LA- 


current chairman of the G -10 cen- 
tral bankers committee, empha- 
sped after the meeting that infla- 
tion had become the group's top 
priority. 

“We really have to focus on in- 
flation,” he said, “but the markets 
know all central banks — Britain, 
the U.S, Germany and France — 
have kept inflation and inflation , 
aiy expectations so far in a firm 
grip-" 

speaking for the Bundesbank,” 
Mr. P&hl said, “1 am very happy we 
raised oar interest rates significant- 
ly since the summer and thai we 
have demonstrated to markets very 
clearly that keeping prices stable is 
our main priority.” 

Samuel Lek, a managing director 
at Bear, Steams & Co ^ said most 
currency traders had expected a 
continuation of Friday’s stronger 
market. 

When that did not materialize, 
he said, traders turned shy of tak- 
ing new positions before the U.S. 
trade report to be released Friday. 

“There’ll be plenty of news to 


Dealers expect the government 
to report a trade deficit of between 
$ 10.5 billion and $ 12.5 billion on 
Friday, but even if the monthly 
figures are disappointing the trade 
fm* 1988 will be thinner than in 
recent years. 

Dealers were uncertain whether 
a batch of other U-S. economic 
reports this week would provide the 
momentum so sorely lacking Mon- 
day, bnt said caution prevailed be- 
fore their rdease. 


“The market is confused,” said 
Cynthia Johnson of Lloyds Bank 
PLC in New York. “We are in the 
middle of a trading range and peo- 
ple don’t have rnnch interest at 
these levels. They are waiting fear 
someth ing firmer to trade on.* 

Dealers are still antici pating a 
move toward higher U 5 >. interest 
rates after Friday’s bigger than ex- 
pected rise in U.S. January produc- 
er prices. 

The key federal funds rate — the 

interbank overnig ht l anding m s — 
finned Monday to 9.3125 percent 
after an average 9.19 percent on 
Friday. 

Earlier in London, the dollar 
closed at 13705 DM, compared 
with Friday’s 1 . 8605 , but it was 
barely rfurngwi against the yen, 
earing to 128.40 from 128 . 45 . 

(Reuters, UP 1 ) 


EC Ministers 
Divided Over 


Proposed Tax 


Reuters 

BRUSSELS — European 
Community finance ministers 
were deeply divided Monday 
over plans for a community- 
wide withholding tax on in- 
vestment income and Luxem- 
bourg said it would veto the 

proposals. 

“It’s our right and our 
duty,” Luxembourg's treasury 
and foreign minister, Jacques 


Poos, said after the mee ting 
“We will veto.” 


The French finance minis- 
ter, Pierre BfrAgevpy, whose 
country had asked for the pro- 
posals to be drawn up, said 
they were a useful basis for 
discussion but conceded, “We 
expect very difficult negotia- 
tions.” 


The twin proposals for a 15 
percent withholding tax on 
most investment income and 
stronger cooperation between 
nnrinnat tax authorities drawn 
up by the European Commis- 
skm are intended to limit tax 


evasion once community ex- 
change controls are abolished. 


But like all tax matters, the 
proposals require unanimous 
a g reement by member states 
before they can become law. 


FRANCE: Is Mitterrand’s Jab at Bourse a Left Turn or on Electoral Ploy? 


(Continued from page 1 ) 
paper Tribune de 1 ’Expansion. 

Many economists, however, said 
that while Mr. Mitterrand's attack 
00 takeovers sounded like a return 
•dtyso the attitudes he championed at 
^the time of his first election in 1981 , 
be was unlikely to execute another 
major policy turnaround. 

“He is harping back to the old 


Socialist line that the state must be 
the final arbiter of takeover activi- 
ties," said J. Paul Horne, Paris- 
based international economist for 
the brokerage Smith Barney, Har- 
ris Upham. 

“But be is not going into another 
U-turn.” Mr. Home said. “Too 
many good things happened to the 
economy after the first U-tum — 


he can’t afford to renege on liberal- 
ization." 


Wanting against “takeover ma- 
nia,” Mr. Mitterrand promised to 
protect France from financiers who 
swooped an companies “like birds 
of prey.” The bourse, he said, had 
become a vehicle for speculation, 

rather than i nv e mi ignt- 

The French public, he pledged. 


JAPAN: Exports Powered 5 % Rise in January Surplus 


(Continued from first finance page) 
meats of Japanese goods abroad 
are pushing upward, the rise in the 
pace of imports is still strong and 
helping to offset exports. 

“The growth rate for imports is 
stiQ higher than that of exports,” 
Mr. Enkyo said. 

These strong imports, which may 
be supported in crating months by 


•Ufirmer oil prices, could put a damp- 
*er an the surplus, he said. 


Japan's trade surplus with the 
United States eased slightly in Jan- 
uary to $ 2.97 billion from $258 
billion a year earlier, a year-to-year 
decline for the first time in three 
months. Exports to the United 


States rose 11.1 percent to $630 
billion, but imports jumped 2 Z 4 
percent to $332 billion. 

The surplus with the European 
Community fell for the first time in 
10 months to $ 1.64 ItiDion from 
$ 1.82 billion a year earlier. 

David Gerstenhaber, economist 
at Morgan Stanley International in 
Tokyo, said the trade surplus had 
been frustrated by export growth 
from November 1987 through late 
1988 , but worldwide demand for 
machinery and other capital goods 

IS be ginning to claHrgn and should 

have an impact on Japanese ex- 
ports. 

A rise in short-term interest rates 


over the past SIX m pnlhs is helping 
to spur tne slowdown in corporate 
investments, particularly in the 
United States, he said. 


“Significant growth in capital in- 
vestments has already occurred 
and likely such spending growth 
will slow m the quarters ahead,” he 
said. 


Mr. Gerstenhaber also noted 
(ha i Japanese ofl importers had 
brought in huge supplies of oil be- 
fore last August to avoid paying 
higher imp ort taxes. Thai reduced 
oil-import demand and took some 
bite out of the brisk growth in im- 
ports, he said 


can count on him to “institute a 
system that will prevent the ruin, 
the pillage of the French economy” 
in the European Community’s 
post -1992 single market 

French and international experts 
were unsure on Monday whether 
that pledge meant that Mr. Mitter- 
rand planned to introduce new 
controls to prevent foreign take- 
overs of French companies or 
whether he would resuscitate the 
past governmental practice of veto- 
ing such operations if necessary. 

European officials said that 
while EC rules should prevent gov- 
ernments from banning invest- 
ments from other community 
countries, the principle had riot al- 
ways been enforced against France. 

Other analysts speculated that 
Mr. Mitterrand in attacking “the 
kind of jungle behavior” that had 
taken root in the French stock mar- 
ket, was also targeting Pierre Bfcrfc- 
govoy, the finance minister, who 
has played in a key role in modern- 
izing French financial markets. 


The majority view, however, was 
that Mr. Mitterrand’s main goal 
was to set himself above recent fi- 
nancial enanriak. 
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2*02 AMI Prce 
MOQAeniGO E 
258153 Ah- Camxk) 
130171 Att Enemy 
6*00 Alto Mat 
97331 ABarick 
435504 * 01 * 
33782 BCED 
6900 BP Canada 
218104 Bank NS 
5000 Baton 
268427 BCE Inc 
aOQBralome 
3300 Bramcleo 
*895 BC Phan* 
* 70 QBrunswfc 

noca-Bi 
7100 Cambior 
26528 Campeav 
700 C (tor west 
3979 c Pockrs 
818 C Tune 
M 0619 CI Bk Cam 
17883 CP Forest 
717359 CP Ltd 
3*801 CTIre A I 
1000 C Util B 
3230 Ctoltor 
2600 Cota 
2292 Cutanea* 
1*25 Cnfrl COP 
100 CHUM 

25800 Clneetex 
2250 Conmsf A 
231 S 3 * Corona At 

5400 Crown* 
25712 Dental A P 
11471 Denison B< 
1 TO 0 Deri on 
14*63 Devetoon 
3180 OIcknsn A t 
30 ® Dictcron B 
25920 Datam 
3700 Donohue 
372 * Du Pont A 
2527 Dy l«x At 

30100 Eautr Syr A 
*500 FCA Inti 
14*995 Flcnbrdee 

11950 Fed indA 

2700 Fed Pton 

*00 F Cltv Fin 
15*0 Fiet CCan A 
*M>FtctCliw 
2 * Gendts A 
300 GE Canada 

J 7 M Qferotfor 

6200 GMdcaro f 
500 GniflG 
2580 Hawker 

umiumso 

23265 Heel Ittfl 

46 U 5 Hem 10 GW 

3000 HoUkiarJ 
7672 H BavQl 
58676 ImascnL 
6 te 9 inte nd Gw 
*2250 Inti Tnoni 
1109 interhome 
498 IOMO 
2 S 650 Ivoca A I 

««S| 

241433 LOfeOtl 

trniLoMawCa 
18*194 LumSMCA 
134687 Mem At 

53 BMDSHA 
<7731 Melon M X. 


S 20 *b 20 W, 
S 12 W 119 b 
Sllta 10 ft 
S 16*9 161 * 
SI 6 Vi 16 
5241 % 24 Vb 
99 to 998 
3*0 340 

11794 T 7 Vi 
51496 UV% 

n» is* 

S 38 W 37 V* 
41 41 

S 299 S 2914 


515 1294 
81184 1194 
nib* 11 
81114 11 
81314 1314 
n 794 1714 

8814 8 

n*94 1416 
M 4 
S2594 2S14 
UTU. 4794 
82394 2394 
SIB 1794 
«m lei* 
82794 2714 
SIM 1614 
83214 3194 
510 10 

S22 22 

81944 17% 
*13 7214 

89 89* 

81314 U9b 
56 V. 6 

S 12 V, TW 
135 134 

s* « 

S 2994 2714 

516 16 

sav. Z 7 V 4 

SI 044 1014 
*25 415 

8894 th 
82794 2796 
91714 171 % 
n 394 1314 
93*98 304 
SIM 191 % 
S 2144 2114 
S 2 D 20 
830 me 
S 12 U. 12 
SM 594 

nn% ini 

13114 2 *V 4 
nsfc Q 7 k 
83 M » 
SI 214 13 * 
SUIfa l«fa 
S 2 fib 2*98 

soft am 

$13 139 k 

SM W 
S*SV 4 45 

szoih am 

8119 % lift 
am an 
S 23 ft a 
523 ft 2294 
StOft 10 ft 
435 430 

n 4 ft 1*98 
52394 2 » 
81394 1394 


- ft 
1214 — ft 
lift— ft 
1694 
16 ft 

24ft— ft 
9 ft 

3*0 —5 
1714 
1 A 4 
Wft 

31 +14 
41 

29 ft— ft 
9 ft 

12ft— ft 
1194 

11 —ft 
11 + ft 
13 ft— ft 
1794 

I — 9 % 
1 * 94 + ft 
6 — ft 
2514 — ft 
4794 + ft 
2314 — ft 
18 
ifft 

77 ft— ft 

1696 + ft 
32 V. + ft 
10 — ft 
22 

17 ft — ft 
1218 — ft 

13 ft 
6 — ft 
59 %- ft 
• 094 - 9 % 
11 * —1 

794 — ft 
2994 — ft 
U 

3794 — 94 
10ft 
415 


279 %-ft 
1714 + 9 % 
1394 

2 ( 94 — ft 
19 ft 

21ft— ft 
20 

1914 — llfa 

12 —ft 
594 

11 ft+ ft 
24 ft— ft 
U»-J» 
2894 + ft 
1296 — ft 
Uft— ft 
Kft— ft 
3094 — ft 

13 +ft 
J 594 - ft 
45 ft+ ft 
20 V 4 — ft 
lift 
20*4 

23 — 9 % 
ZM+ 1 
1814—16 
430 —10 
Uft 

ZM+ ft 
1394 + 16 


won Maritime t 
1126 Mark Re* 
220 Mlrowva 
Z 21 Q 5 *AoijnnAf 
^MohonB 
WN-WGr 

0 eranao F 
155 S 1 Narondo I 

183 * Moreen 
*49915 Novo Cor I 

5 O 0 MOWSCO W 

tiSOdmeAl 
143625 PWA Caro 
inoPamocr 
WOO Pan Con P 
3034 SS Placer Dm 
.^ogvwstwao 

1 S 80 Q RnVTod 1 1 

61070 Reopatti 

*1693 Ratrtsenc 

54 W 9 gnBeri Bf 
700 Ramon 
IQDORothmen 
ingRyTraA 
10350 Sc*r 4 re R 
SSSCOttSt 

iwtatiiCM 


169 b 


32538 Sosrtoam 
MJSBdrAerol 
* 778 * 5 >etcs A 
W 467 TCC Bev 
wo rehear a 
soraoTeckBi 
89905 T t* fan 
49550 Thom M A 
192455 Tor Dm Bfc 

62780 TorstorBf 
150 Tm* Ml 

T 70 P 5 7 ~fTiAi» U 

OTDTrCon PL 
MTHtonA 

m w 

uooumeoroAf 
9130 tin CorUd 
lWBU&UprlK 
500 U Keno 

11363 Wrdalr At 
WOBBWrdairB 
ra#w«tmtai 
«57 Weston 
( 938 W%od«aA 
Total bales 


81414 Uft 
S 8 ft 898 896 — 98 

S 23 ft 23 ft 23 ft 
S 33 ft 32 ft 32 ft- ft 
S 32 ft 32 ft 32 ft— ft 
*50 *50 *50 — 5 

815 ft Uft J 5 ft+ 16 
CffA 24 V 4 25 + 96 
821 ft 2194 21 ft + ft 
Si 2 ft 1398 12 ft + ft 
S 14 ft Uft l*ft— ft 
S 2448 3(96 2 * 14 — ft 
SI 7 ft 17 17—96 

UH 448 646 - Ml 

HSft 25 ft »ft 
SM 96 U 1548 + ft 
220 215 215 

88 6 4 — ft 

SUft 14 !*ft— lb 

$1394 1314 13 ft— ft 
8)13 TQS 109 + 5 ft 

893 87 ft 92 +«46 
81214 12 ft 1214 + 14 
StXPa 6094 6098 + 94 
* 17 ft 17 17 ft + Ml 
3 S 0 37 S 375 

813 ft 13 ft 13 ft— 98 
SI 2 ft 13*4 1294 - ft 
8894 A 8*1 
S* 7 ft 46 ft 47 ft + 94 
STO 4 13 ft 1294 — ft 
832 111 % 3194+16 

514 %. 1444 lift 
82*94 Uft 3 * 46 — ft 
8894 8 ft 1 ft 
SI 9 ft 17 U I 9 U + ft 
si Eft tne t 8 ft+ ft 
uoft tine «oft+ to 
327 ft 37 ft 27 ft 
S 38 37 ft 37 ft— ft 
832 314 % 311 % — 1 % 

S 1 *ft 141 % 1496 — ft 
njft 13 ft 13*8 
SKto 1494 14 ft- ft 
380 380 380 

819 reft 18 ft + ft 
835 3 *ft 1499 — ft 
57 58 59 

S 7 ft 7 Vj 7 Vj 
szsto ffl am + ft 
noft ie ioft+ to 

SSft 591 59 *— ft 

SI 6ft 15ft Hft+ ft 
1161 % 16 161 %+ ft 

SI Oft 10 10 — ft 

83794 3696 37 ft 
Uft 5 ft 5 ft + ft 
KAOUia shores 


Mondays 


wsvm 

Prices r 


Prices os of 4 pjn. New Yorii time. 


TMs list, compiled bv the AP, eeiutots at th* lAOO 
most traded securities Hi term of dollar value. 
It » updated twice a year. 


Via The Associated Press 
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U I >11 19 ft 

situ is 'l re 3 ift 
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-27 1 * 

J 2 53 78 x 59 17 ft 
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17 ft 17 ft- ft 
1198 1198 - ft 

HS '%-* 

198 1*8 
259 % 26 +96 

17 ft 17 ft 
Uft 13 ft 

4 V. 614 - ft 
JOft 3 B»- ft 
2 **b Uft + ft 
22 22ft + ft 
4 *14 _ 

14 ft 14 ft + to 
7 ft 7 ft - to 
13 13 - ft 

514 5 ft- 98 
9 9 - to 

9 to »ft — to 
U MV 4 + to 
10 1814-14 

13 ft Uft- to 
Mft Uft 
22 ft 23 

me lift 

3 *ft 35 
15 ft 1 S 94 - ft 
5 ft 594 - ft 
rea 7 ft 
17 ft 1781 
8ft Bft- ft 
uik lift - to 
30 2 Oft- ft 

614 * 1 h- ft 
23 ft 2298 + ft 
5 ft 514 — ft 
I 8 U 18 ft- ft 
15 ft lift +1 
17 17-18 

Mft 341 % — to 
1894 Uft 
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3814 »+ ft 
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714 7 ft + to 
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50 ft 5014 - 14 
71 ft 2214 - tb 
22 V 4 22 ft 
281 % 2814 — ft 
27 2714 - 94 

1514 15 ft 
TO 10 ft 
319 b 319 b- ft 
30 re* + re 
5 ft Sft 
25 V 4 2514 
17 ft I 7 ft 
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20 Vi 14 ft 
7 V% 4 ft 
36 ft 2 Sft 
1514 716 
Sft 391 
w in* 
15 ft 9 ft 
13 ft 7 ft 
10 b 1318 
1«4 9 
14 ft WVm 
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27 ft 22 ft 
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lift 8 ft 
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lift Uto 
25 ft 17 ft 
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- 24 1111 Uto 
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- 14 16 S 5 

JO 22 B 32 18 
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M J 12 ZJ 1216 

5 13 7 75 15 ft 

_ 7 *7 Uto 

m 43 1 

,J6 “ I ,8 

5 oiJ ? J ^ 

fl S J 3 2 
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23 it M 

M U S 

_ 116 


1718 1716 
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104 U +194 
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1714 I 7 V 4 — 14 
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13 » - to 
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ss rft 


32 16 V, 
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5391 % 2979 29 ft 
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Uft 8 ft Cronus 
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13*8 uft CumbFd 
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__ IX lift 
- 210 B 52 Uto 

J 14 7 u m 

40 II 13 33 Oto 

U8 U U S* W% 

, 10 b J 14 *715 lift 

J 2 14 U 703 9 

■ j z SS 

- 7 305 *8 ft 

_ 8 M *1 
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. . 8 » 
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_ 73 re uto 

. ! 17 7 * 
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- _ 210 23 W 
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10 ft Uto +1 
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106 1 L_ 
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JO 43 11 


2 \i 
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Uft Dune 
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_ 19 
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- a 
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_ w 

- 8 

- 9 

_ n 
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Uto Ato Eksci 


88 is ( « 


anh ejuaab 
U ft 6 ft Ekjmg 
37 ft 2*94 EmOri 
12 ft * EtTXJte 

lift 5 EMCnv 
27 ft Mft ECJoy 
U 6 Enoea 
369 b 7 Ato ElWlrd 
1516 1014 EMCtl 


Ml# 23 * 

J U 11 
_ It 


lJie 4.1 - 


_ 50 11 


357 19 
*0 096 

143 89 b 

*19 Uto 
T» lift 
22 Uto 
^ 1*94 
in 12 

57 401 % 
a 7 *b 
1959 25 *% 
302 1116 
1 M Ota 

* 

a 


o» + ft 
916 916 - to 
1796 1794 _ 

1394 1414 - ft 

aft H« + u 

IS 10 % - ft 

l %^=5 

U 14 - to 

Mi* 

in% Uto - 
9*6 99 b + to 
7 ft 794 - ft 
Uft 149 b 
Uto 17 V,- to 
1394 1398 - to 

141 % Uft+ ft 
111 % 12 _ 

4816 48 »- ft 
TVS . 7*8 - to 
25 ft 2 fto + ft 
77*8 11* - ft 

4 * £ 

32 ft Uft + 3 

u 11 - 1 % 


. Hlon Low * PJL gap 


isssr 


1 J 4 U 10 
137 r 20 - 

_ re 
_ u 
*8 46 10 


M.. 


.u 


20-96 
604 — *% 
l<Vl Mft - H 
Aft 7 

10 ion, + to 

106 U 94 + to 
Uft 17 ft - ft 
17 17 ft 
Uto n 

»»% i» + ft 
14 ft lift 

S 21 - to 

ft 22 ft + ft 
18 ft 48 ft 

Bto* =1 

9 ft *v%— ft 
Bto 81 % - to 
2 to Pre- to 
17 ft 181 % - ft 
lAft Uft 
38 V; 39 +94 

7 ft 7 ft ♦ to 
33 ft 33 ft 
an a *%- to 

14 14 

37 27 ta + ft 
131 % Uft + ft 
1996 19 ft - to 
17 ft 17 ft - h 
30 30 - to 

5*4 5 *A — ft 
13 Uft 
lift 19 - 1 % 
a*to 24 ft 
17 ft 17 ft — to 
1414 141 % — ft 
711 % 22 + ft 

toto 269 b- to 
281 % 20 % 

Bft Mft + ft, 
15 ft 151 %- 1 % 
W 4 38*4 
T 5 id to — to 
3 aw aw - ft 
3194 aft — ft 
Bft 259 b _ 

25 ft »J 4 - <8 
79 b 794 - ft 
Uto 18 ft 4 Ift 
levs 19 + 1 % 
181 % 18 ft- ft 
12 12 - lb 

Ito 316-14 
131 % Uto— ft 
2 ft 2 ft m 
16 V. 106 + ft 
13*4 Ota- to 
10 Iflto — tb 
Uto lift 
304 Mft- ft 
left left 


_ mu, + to 

are are _ 

Z* 3 S+* 

1394 Uft 
Uto Uto 
27 271 % — to 


.14 J 20 __ 

1*4 b 3 io 22 
_ - 679 


»re+« 


_ _ 772 
M *A 9 137 
J! 1.1 21 ffl 
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_ si 
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JKU 16 
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ms. 


Bto- to 
6 to - ft 
uv%- to 
a + w 
a - to 


1794 171 % 
Mto 20ft 


20 191 % 

Sft 5 to 
251 % 281 % 


36 12 6 

.If M If 
MB 36 U 


4 ft 4 to 
2 t» 


1694 14 
Uft 3894 


11 no ion 

Wto 1098 


f 1 


12 1194 lift - to 

18 ft Uto lift- to 
Uto Uto ) Bto - ft 
2 Ato 26 V%— to 


k 



~ 

1 

2152 u 

un 

1798 

un+ n 




513 

* 9 b 

*to 

*ib 


J 0 

23 

1 

218 

lift 

Uto 
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ta 
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A 3 

9 

82 

23 

22 ft 

22 ft- n 



20 

*5 
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Aft 

7 ft 



_ 


sot 

0 b 

49 b 

0 b 


JAe 

IJ 

ii 

37 

»n 

2 * 

am 

n 

40 a 

U 

8 

11 

56 

Z 7 A 

IK 

1718 

1 ft 

5 re 

- 

MO 

85 

• 

189 

17 ft 

1 TO 

1796 

v% 



8 

572 

lift 

un 

nn- 9 b 

48 

7 A 

10 

10 

1818 

1816 

lift - to 

48 

2 J 

9 

1412 

aw 

wto 

aw + 196 

M 

IS 

T 7 

244 

2394 

aw 

aw —i 

MU 

J 

n 

61 

32 

aw 

32 

ft 

3 i 

4.1 

0 

190 

lBto 

18 

IBVb 

n 


ii 

405 

n 

n 

171 % - to 


__ 

24 

268 

12 ft 

12 

12 *%- to 


— 

36 

3356 

lift 

lin 

lift 

_ 


munmd 


694 


SSan 

Bft 


to 


r 

s* 

^ Utoiiftito 


ia * 

Uto Uto- ft 


IIWWU 


3 D ID 


PSS 1 


4 . - *• 


60 r A Z ’"a 


J-K-L 


Kft 15 
2098 61 % 
77 TTto 
tUm 0 re 
Uto 9 
361 % 2 * 1 % 
171 % 13 to 
Uto 494 

25 Uto 

uto urn 

25 ft U 

a 91 % 

ion u 

26 Uto 

Bto 24 V. 
* 71 % Bto 
311 % 2 Oft 

181 % M* 

^ 1^4 
72*8 Aft 

a on 

Uft Sto 


JetSmt s 

jerlco 

JHvLuti 

JWA 

JOWl A 

Juno 

K LA 

Karrm 

Kcraier 

Kavdon 

KlYSvA 

Kcmpr 

KvQiU 

KevCn s 

KevTrn 

KUnM 

Kinder 

KndrLr 

Kinetic 

KlrseHn 

KomaB 


. Kulcke 
LSI L 8 
LTK 
LVMH 


LaddFr 
LnMTT B 
LamRo 
LancBr 


2 J U M 
*0 _ 831 
M 6 Ol 

U j ■ 
U> 72 are 

- 27 1866 

_ 15 62 

_ _ 178 

U H 295 
_ U 231 
OS 9 580 
6 15 55 

1 J) 12 63 

17 15 M 
21 8 1191 

XI 6 241 
35 U B 0 

- - 38 * 

S.I 11 18 

u 12 115 

- _ 77 

- U 79 
_ 29 M 

- 72 1372 
21 20 5557 

- 13 as 

- 18 1573 

- » 07 

6 38 4 

_ U 1744 
IJ I 8 
20 10 143 

- 38 676 

- 16 556 

31 II 49 
35 15 98 

IJ 16 65 


341 % 2896 
Mft 19 ft 


2194 aw 

5 V» 5 V» 


1598 lift 
594 518 


1494 10 b 
1114 11 


12 ft Uto 
25 ft 2 *ft 


Sft 514 

171 % 17 


7 W __ 
4 ft 49 b 
61 % 61 % 
1914 18 to 


__ an 

101 % 10 ft 


796 714 

126 173941 

79 %d 798 

aft an 


2 S 94 25 ft 
1518 1491 


3914 271 * , 
14 7 ta 1 
4 ft 194 
Bto Uft 


1994 119 b 
Mft 14 to 
M Uft 
r*ft m i 


22 ft 27 ft 
Uto lBto 


Uft - 14 
15 

BZto A tto 
36*4 — 1 % 
Bto + ft 
3 

22ft 

19+14 
1214 + Vb 
171 % + to 

a + 94 

7 * 94+14 


M-N 


26 to M 9 h MCI 
15 ft 718 MDT CP 
X lift MSCor 
25 ft 18 MTS" 

7 Ato Uto MockTr 
171 % Uto ABB B 
32 ft 30 Mod&E 
17 ft 109 b Moomp 

Uft 9 ta mSwu s 
7214 Sft Maim 
9 ft 414 Mallard 
11 6 to Malrne 
11 4 MoiritA 

Bto 104 
48 39 to MfieHt 
171 % reto MOTOFa 
3094 Bft Marsh I 
> 11 % *ft Itotal 

136 . 9 toMdFSL 
U 91 fa Maxchl 
Bto 16 ft Mosfita 
3 ft ift Mmelor 
3 ft to tAoxCf h 
7 ft 5 ft ABexIni 
1*8 A Maxtor 
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381 % IBft .’AcCow 
79 . Jjjjg'jfj 

« r Meann 
131 % 91 % Me 10 ml 
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% 
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9 
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INTERNATIONAL HERAL D TRIBUNE, TUESD AY, FEBRUARY 1 4, 1989 

SPORTS 


P SCOREBOARD 


BASKETBALL 


NBA Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Divfdon 

W L Pet OB 

NfwYOflc 33 14 MU — 

PMttdalPhfe 24 30 -565 S 

Boston B 9 M I 

New Jersey II » J3 lift 

Washington 17 28 J78 13M 

Oiartoltg 13 35 371 W 

Control Division 

Cleveland 35 11 Jit — 

Detroit 31 13 705 3 

Milwaukee 30 IS jtO 4W 

Aliama 28 IT J5W T/t 

Chicago 27 19 -587 8 

Indiana 11 35 739 24 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
MJdwnt Million 



w 

L 

PcL 

OB 

Houston 

X 

18 

609 

— 

UtOT 
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1953 — Paul Arzbv PhitodefoMo 
1951 — Ed Mccauley, Boston 

Winners of NBA All-Star 
Slam -Du nK Contests 
1989— Kenny Walker. New York 
1980— Michael Jordan. Chicago 
1987 — Mlchori Jordan. Chicago 
1984-Spud weMs Atlanta 
T«85— Oamlnftnw Wilkins. Atlanta 
1984— Larry Nance. PnoenU 

Whiners of NBA AllStor 
Loo-f-oistonce Shootout contests 
1989 — Dak Ellis. Seattle 
1918 — Larry Bird. Boston 
1987— Larrv Bind Boston 
1986— Lorry Bird. Boston 

AP College Poll 

The Associated press raaldnes (first-ptec* 

votes from ooooelotspomwrners and Itrooa- 
aasterf; records ttiraaaii FoBl 12/ total pahtN 

based on 28-19-18. etCJ prtvtovf ranUitfsl: 

Record Pts Pvs 


SUNDAY 

All Star Game at Houston 
East 31 28 17 38—134 

West 47 40 24 32— MJ 

KjMatone 12-17 44 28, Ellis 12-162-2 27. En- 
glish 6-13 (HI 16. Drexiar 7-19 M 14. aMmacn 
4-86-6 14, Otaluwan 5-12 2-3 12. Stockton 5-6 M 
ll.WOrthv 4704 8. Duckworth 2-5 l-2AAbdul- 
jatabar UU 4.Mullin 1-42-24 Eoton MM8 
Totals 61-113 19-23 143. 

Jordan 1 >23 2-4 28. Thom ns 7-U 4-* 19, Berk- 
ley 6-11 5-8 17, Cummfnes 49 2-2 10. Nonce 580- 
0 ill, iMcHale 5-7 04 1& Price W M 9. Jackson 
3-5 2-4 9, Wilkins 34 3-3 9. MJWatone 3-9 34 9. 

E wing 24 IM «. Daugherty 04 04 0. Totals 54 

114 23-36 134. 

3-palnt goals: Thomas, Price. Jackson, El- 
lis. Stockton. Pooled oat: None. Rebounds: 
Bast 64 IMjwatane 81. West 65 (Drextor 12). 
Assists: East 26 ( Thomas 14|, West 38 (Stock- 
ton 17). Total fools: East 17, West 21 
NBA AU-Slar Game MVPs 
1909 _ Karl Malone. Utah 
1988 — Michael Jordan, Chicago 
1987 — Tom Chambers. Seattle 
1986 — I si an Thomas. Datrolt 
1985 — Ralph Sampson. Houston 

1964 — isiah Thomas, Detroit 
1«3 — Julius Ervlna. Philadelphia 
1982 — Larry Bird. Boston 

1981 — Note Archibald. Boston 
1980 — George Garvin. San Antonio 
1979 — David Thompson. Denver 
1978 — Randy Smith, BuHolo 
1977 — Julius Ervlna, Philadelphia 
iv/6 — Dave Btoa. Detroit 
1975 — won Frazier, New York 
1974 — Bab Lanier, Detroit 
1973 — Dave Cowens, Boston 
1972 — Jerry West, Las Angelos 
1971 — Lenny Wilkins. Seattle 
1970 — Willis Reed, New York 
1969 — Oscar Robertson. Cincinnati 
IMS — Hal Over. Philadelphia 
1967 — Rick Barry, Sot Frencfsco 
19M — Adrian Smith, dnetnnatl 

1965 — Jerry Lucas. Cin cinn ati 
TM4 — Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati 
1963 — Bill RusselL Boston 

1962 — Bob Pettit. St. Louis 
IMl — Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati 
I960 — wilt Chamberlain, PhUadetohia 
1959 — Elgin Baylor. M i nneapolis, and Bob 
Pettit. St. Louis 
1958 — Bab PeftlL St. Louis 
1957 — Bob Cousv. Boston 
1956 — Bab Pettit. SL Louis 
1955 — Bill Shannon. Boston 
1954 — Bab Cousv, Boston 
1953 — George Mikaa Minneapolis 


1 .Oklahoma I5B] 
lArizwam 
SAMssaurt ( 2 ) 

4. Georgetown 
5.1 II Inals 
ASvraeuse 

7 .Florida Slots (I I 

Bjiarih Carolina 
^.Indiana 
la Louisville 
11 .Du Ice (1) 

12Jc ton Hall 
i3JWUcnigan 
14. West Virginia 
lSJewa 
16. Oh to State 
17.Stemtord 
l8J4ev.-Las Vegas 
19.N. Carolina State 
2 LLoutstana State 


21* 3 1213 
IB- 3 1109 
21. 4 1096 

IB- 3 1001 
28-3 988 

21* 4 974 

19- 1 813 

If 5 791 

20- 5 JR 

17- 5 731 

17- 4 641 

20- 4 631 

18- 5 502 

19- 2 468 

\J- 6 382 

17- 6 315 

19-5 238 

14 6 202 

15- 5 163 

17- 6 74 


Stools on gooliLosAngetes (on Ch9wtort4io- 

10—24: Chicago (on neaivl 

Vancouver « ? ^ 

Philadelphia • ' 

Sutter (11). Bradley 2 H6); 

D .Smith (ll). Shots on «oa» : YOTCOuv er on 
Haxtoll) 8-174-33; Philadelphia (on 
McLean) 17-7-1 F-3l 

i 1 *-* 

Amiri (12), Sheapara 2(17). Mb*** 

Hull (25). HfkOC |U>. 

(on Cloulter) 844-231 Buftola lonMlDen) W- 

£^<on • * « 

Edmonton * i 

K.Y. Raneen . .... 

Locombe dll. Slmpsen (»). Lot (6), 

Leetrt (it). Shots op eeali Edmonton Iot 
F reese) 4146-44: New York (on Renlerd) 

17-11-9-37. 

Calgary j \ 

^MsUtorTlOO)* Nleuwendvfc 1 43). Gllmour 
(aM.GlImow’Wnj HonnOT(6).LOTlBmi M. 
Shots on goal: CdlgWY (on Yoww 15-J9-I6- 
50; Pittsburgh (on Vernon) 3-184-17. 


Selected College Scores 

Tomato 98. Duauesne 55 
Nev^Las' Vegas 09. N. Carolina SL 00 
North Carolina 85, Virginia 67 
Indiana 44. Purdue 62 
Houston &3» Rhone island 71 
Oklahoma 82, Arizona 80 
New Mexico 88, Georgia 66 
Stanford S2. Washington 74. OT 


Final scares# ptU* money relattoe to 

par in the HnwaHOT OP«" CeH Tpotp otmoL 
which ceded Sender on the 4775- rnrd. par-ra 
walaiae Ceehtry CWb cowrie in Hnulata: 

souers S13M00 6M7-65-197 -10 

(fcvld Oarln SSLOOO 6W7*4-m -18 

Qava Rummells 351.000 7M5-64-199 -17 
jlm Carter 134000 6*6470-00 *16 

bon rots* S2BJ00 69-49-64—302 -14 

Chip Bock S2&500 694449—202 -14 

Rex Caldwotl 525.125 4947-67 — m -13 

Paul Azlnger 521,000 
Kazunari Tkhih S21JH0 
LOT Hinkle 521,000 

Bill Gtasson S2UI00 
Craig Stadter 511821 
Buddy Gardner S13JB1 
Brian Tennyson 511521 
Billy Piero* S11821 
Scott Simpson 511521 
Bobby Wadkins 511*21 
Ben Crenshaw 511*21 


66- 70-66—204 -12 
7047-67—284 -12 
647848-304 -12 
6747-70-204 -12 

67- 7147—205 -11- 
684948-203 -11 
744546-205 -11 
684040—305 -11 
674949-205 -11 
6640-71-305 -11 
694470-205 -11 


TENNIS 


UCLA 77. Loulivllto 75 

I HOCKEY 

NHL Standings 

WALES CONFERENCE 



Patrick Di vision 
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Pittsburgh 

31 20 
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NY Rangers 

29 20 

8 

66 
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Washington 

27 21 
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New Jersey 
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18 34 
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Montreal 

38 U 

4 

82 

223 

166 

Boston 

23 23 

11 

57 

191 

185 

Buffalo 

25 26 

6 

56 

207 

218 

Hartford 

23 28 
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50 

202 

196 

Quebec 

20 32 

6 

46 

199 

2S2 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 



Norris Division 
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Detroit 

25 24 

8 

58 

224 

224 

SI. Louis 

21 25 

10 

52 

195 

202 

Minnesota 

18 25 

13 

49 

189 

210 

Chicago 

19 31 

7 

45 

216 
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Toronto 

18 32 

5 

41 

162 

225 
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Calaory 

40 11 

8 

88 

256 

167 

Los Angeles 

30 22 

5 

65 

288 

247 

Edmonton 

29 24 

6 

61 

247 

222 

Vancouver 

22 » 

7 

51 

189 

191 

Winnipeg 

IS 27 

9 

45 

211 

244 


MEN’S TOURNAMENT 
(At Chicago) 

Singles ChamptonshlP 
Ivan Lendl (1), Czechoslovakia, del. Brad 
Gilbert (6). UA, 41 74 02). 

EURO-AMERICA’S CUP 

(At Auburn Hllli, Michigan) 

Sleffl Graf, Wist Germany, def. Pam Siirl- 
ver, Ui. 6-2, 6-0; Larisa Savchenko. Soviet 
Union, del. Trcev Austin, US. 6-1 3-2. In Fury 
default (pulled hip muscle). 

Final Standing 
Europe 44 United States 1 
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VAIL, Colorado— 
sldeh will not forget the 
Colorado in a hurry. A combina- 
tion of factors beyond their control 
meant they had their noses rubbed 

firmly in the world championship 

snow- 


Switzerland enjofM domination 
of the last chanmomhip^ on home 
snow at Crude Montana wo yean 
and took eight of the 10 titles, 
including all five for die women. - 
They finished on tppat Va2, but 


ton and slalom ~ hM & *£ 

its to stay at wot*. 


SO -H ~ - , m ■ b 

in trouble after a 
incident but h» ieffl* 
were repaid for then 

their 14 medals of two yens ago • T ins has tern a^<» * 

AUCSE QBABCTONSHjj& 

secoad-^n 


jac^ws. 

AgepceFnnrr Pun: 

With two gold medals and a strafe on Ins face, Rudolf Nierfich 
became Austria's unlikely hero at the World Ski OampSonsfeops. 


heavy snowfalls trandormed the 
racing conditions and inspired the 
lesser lights of the circuit at the 
World Alpine Ski Championships 
here. 

True,, the Austrian-bom Marc 
GtrardeBi, Lnxcnibourp’s one-man 
friing tpam l retained b$ combined 
title, 1 and Maria Walliser of Swit- 
zerland kept hers in the downhill 

But it was a different story for 
the likes of Alberto Tomba of Italy, 
pu d Pi rm i n ZuzbDKgfCQ and VrCtU 
Schneider of Swiuerland, who 
swqrt five Olympic gold m e d als 
between them a year ago. 

Only Schneider, who has won 
every World Cup event she has 
raced this season, came anywhere 
near living up to her reputation. 
Bui evenshe nad to settle for just 
one gold medal, brilliantly fash- 
ioned in the giant slalom, and two 
silvers. 

It was too much for ZurbnggetL 
The three-time World Cup winner 
revealed that he would be quitting 
the doing circuit in 1990 because 
he was no longer motivated. He 
probably also foils he can do with- 
out the kind of frightening crash he 
had last week m downhill practice. 


were reduced to 11, with only three 
titles — • the same as Austria. 

The biggest upset came in the 
men’s downhill There were some 
baffled looks in the finish area after 
HanqCrg Tauscher, a West Ger- 
man border guard with nothing 
better than a fifth place in the. 
World Cup to boast about, pulled 
off the big shock. 

Tauscher, 21. who kft defending 
champion Peter MQUer of Switzer- 
land with yei another second place, 
made no bones about, why he is m 
the sport. “I doit for the money," 
he said. 

Tauscbcr’s victory was a slap at 
the big ski manufacturers, the most 
powerful sector of a multimillion 
dollar industry. They had seen a 
small West German family firm, 
VoDd, take away both downhill ti- 
des with Waliiser winning the 
women’s race. 

The ski world now waits to see 
whether these upstarts can Eve up 
to their new-found fame. 

Tauscher may be a one-race 
wonder, but Austria’s Rudolf Nkr- 
lich—tbe only double gold medal- 
ist, with victories m the giant sla- 


triumph after an 
that, even the kg 
StBuqatk of Swouen.sauisrat.Qpg 
<&ft]Wsid’s roughest ... . v 

- . Safeties liier Nierhch Baaed 
in aaOaersoiden effort in tfaor~ 

|ivi H L 

he M£gqbdbp» 7 fim World 


of Switzcdiigd 
from the shvt 
quitting 



Unheralded Nierlich Escaped the Slip Syndrome 


SOCCER 


SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
Lee Angelo* 6 4 2—6 

OUcogo 16 1—1 

Nleholls (54). KrushrirrvzW (16), Gretzky 3 
(42), Kudetskl (1 ) ; SOTlpass (6). Graham (24). 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 

Guatemala Q. Poland I 

1 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CHICAGO— Ae reed to terms wttti Babbv 
Thigpen. Pitcher, an ono-voar contracts. 

CLEVELAND— Agreed la terms with Tom 
Candiotfl, Wfcher, an ane-vear contract. 

MILWAUKEE— Agreed la terms ortth Bill 
W eg man. pitcher, on two-vear contract. 
Agreed to terms with Garv Sheffield, short- 
stop, an one-rear amtract- 
SEATTLE— Agreed to terms wtm Mike 
Jackson and CHnt Zavoras. altchera. on one- 
vear contracts. Purchased contract of Dave 
Cochrane, outfielder -catcher, from Caloarv. 
Pacific Coast Leogue. 

National League 

CINCINNATI— Signed JaseRlIoi, Keith Kai- 
ser. Mike Moscrev and Scott Scudder, pitch- 
ers, to one-year contracts. 


The Associated Press 

VAIL, Colorado — Only two 
skiers ever have won three gold 

mtriek jn y rhamn innthip— 

Toni Sailer and Erika Hess — and 
only a handful have wtm two — 
Jean-Claude Killy, Gustavo 
Thoeni, Annemaxie Moser-Prodl 
Ingemar S ten mark and Pi rmin 
Zurbriggen among them. 

Now add the unlikely name of 
Rudolf Nierlich. The young Austri- 
an, three days after taiidng an unex- 
pected gold medal in the men’s gi- 
ant slalom, added the slalom title 
Sunday at the World Alpine Sid 


Withstanding the terrors of two 
icy slalom runs that feBed such stal- 
warts as Alberto Tomba. Zurbrig- 
gen and Steumark, Nierlich raced 


to a 

over West German Annin Bittner. 

“Before coming to Vail I was 
hoping to get a medal." Nierlich, 
22, sand “Bui never in my wildest 
dreams did I think I would leave 
Colorado with two grid medals in 
my pocket." 

Neither did anyone else. 

Little known outside the World 
Cap circuit, Nfcrifch was rarely 
mentioned among prerace favorites 
in either ihe slalom or giant slalom. 
But he overtook Bittner, dm slalom 
leader after the first run. with a 
quick second run down a course 
with extremely light gates. 

The txeadierous second coarse 
fefled seven of the first 10 skiers out 
of the gate, including Sienmark. 


The tamer first run knocked out 
Tomba and Zurbriggen. 

Nierlich, winner of two World 
Cup races tins season and three in 
bis four-year career on the circuit, 
had the second-fastest time in the 
second run. 


by the announcement Sunday that 
its head coach, Sepp Messacr. is 
quitting. United mss Internation- 
al reported bom Yafl. 

Messier, an official of tire ski 
federation since 1969, said be 
would step down April IS to take a 


His gold medal was the third of job in the tedmiral sector with the 
ampionships for the Austri- International Ski Federation. 


the ehampumthtps 
ans, tying the powerful Swiss. 

“To win the world title yon have 
to combine tack, good material and 
fonn — and I bad all three of 
i today," Nierlich said. 

“I run in every race for victory. 
In every race I take risks. I dried 
wdl today. The second run was 
extremely difficult." 

■ Italian Upheaval 
The Italian ski team was stuzmed 


Gustavo Thoeni, the current si* 
lam and giant slalom coach, is con- 
sidered the likely successor. 

Messner released a one-page 
statement Sunday after Tomba lost 
a ski and fe& in the sbkxn. 

"The resignation was si surpri s e 
for all of usr^ Thoeni said. "Tnis is 
a critical time for the men’s team. 
Tlmigs arc not going as well as they 
did last season. We don’t have the 
results Oct we had expected.” 


slafeml^v 
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also has 
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last year 
season’s 
mind. 

-Manga, 
emerge as 
showed in 
last world charapiocabim and 
year’s Olympics .ip Caljary* T&o 
Yugoslav won- the sUom to lbe- 
come the first woman Crop Enter* 
Europe to trice a top rtSfegtitk*- 
Victocy was made even more no- 
table because she outskfed 
Schneider, previously mibemenin 
ibe slalom dbc^pfioes this Mbsoil^ 
Still only 20, thee* Aoatd be 
many more grid medabforSvct. , 
Tomba, never COft tbdo th^s 
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ended las champicos&ba with an 
ignonunious corit in ftrfwfeBLffll 
delays made a modem of 
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Vail^ pre-season 

Zurbrig gen bade fa tewcB to the 
in 

happy with sfiver J 

Tamara MdfesWfctetbetWtt 
deserving cfaamcfon. the Arnett 
am came back ftfitat broken V4 
and family grief affar hermod^r 
and brother died huhe space of ft 
year. McKinney wrfa the fritiifi 
the combined and a btone 'hr- Aa 
tiakKn. •••■.' . 1 . ^ f .. y 
Girardeffi-ariJ 
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so ruddydisnipted at i 
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PEANUTS 


By Robert Byrne 

T HE Soviet grandmaster Artur Yusu- 
pov brilliantly defeated the Canadi- 
an grandmaster Kevin ^iraggett in a 
sudden-death playoff Feb. 4 m Quebec 
to win their world championship candi- 
dates’ quarterfinal match and advance to 
the semifinal stage. 

After six regulation games and two 
tiebreakgamesjall played at the standard 
40 moves in two hours, left the match 
deadlocked, Ynsupov won the first sod- 
den-death, all-moves-m-onfrhonr-per- 


wfll split the S40.UUU purse. 

Yusupov won Game 3 by exerting nag- 
ging pressure against Spraggetfs isolated 
pawn and capping that with a mating 
attack in an dd main line of the 
Schlechter-Rubinstan variation of the 
Tarrasch Defense. 

The S.-R. variation prepares, with 5 
cd, for a later isolation of the d5 pawn by 
10 da Meanwhile, the fianchetto of tire 
KB with 6 g3 and 7 Bg2 provides defen- 
sive cover (or the white long on the 
kmgside and also readies the white KB to 
attack the d5 pawn. 

The system with 9™Be6 sees the isolat- 
ed black dS pawn disappear after 10 dc 
Bc5 11 Bf6 Qf6 12 Nd3, Black’s point 
being that the isolated e6 pawn that 
arises after 12_Qb2 13 Nc7 Rad8 14 Qcl 
Qcl 13 Racl Be7 16 Ne6 fe should be 
much easier to defend because it stands 
on a closed file. Many games have been 
played this way since the original Karl 
Schlechter-Akiba Rubinstein encounter 


in Prague in 1908; White has won infre- 
quently as against many draws far Blade 
Even though Gary Kasparov considers 
Black’s defensive chances adequate, the 
burden is entirely on him. 

After 22 Kg2, Black’s problem was 
how to obtain active play. 

Perhaps 22_Na5 should have been 
tried, the idea being to maneuver the 
knight with 23...P6, 24...Nb7 and 
25_Nc5 to a square from which it could 
not be driven, where it would control 
important squares and defend the c6 
. The black rooks would then have 
i freed for attack. 

Yusupov’s 25 Rf4 represented a con- 
siderable annoyance with its threat of 26 
Rcfi! Rc6 27 Ne5. Spraggett’s solution, 
unp inning with 25 JKgST put his king 
that was soon to prove 

Spraggett’s 29_Ne5 forced the ex- 
change of knights because 30 Nd4? 
would have allowed 30_Nd3! forcing the 
gain of the exchange. But despite the 
bishops of opposite odor after 30 Ne5 
Be5 31 Rf8, Yusupov had very real win- 
ning chances based on using his mobile 
tide pawn majority for attack. 

34 Rd6!, Spraggett could not play 
X_Bb4 without allowing 35 b5 Kh7 36 
Rdd8 g5 37 Rh8 Kg7 38 Rdg8 Kf7 39 fg, 
winning a derisive pawn. 

After 37 Rdd8!, defense by 37_ ' 
futile because 38 Rh8 Kg7 39 Rh 
mits no defense against 40 Rdh8! 

R6h7 mate. ~ 
after 38 Kf3 Y 
new mating net for 


EMMGOETriBlACX 



■ b c d ■ l g n 

Post Hon after J7 .i . KgS 

After 40 Bg4! ef 41 Rd5! fe 42 Kg3, 
Blade could not cope with the threat of 
43 Bh5 mate, so Spraggett gave up. 

TARRASCH DEFENSE 
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\fet Germany; the land 
cf quality aafemanship. 

Vkst Germany: the 
land where 300,000 
Goldstar TVs and 
400,000 Goldstar 
VCRs are produced 
every year. 
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I THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
| 9 by Henri Amok) and Bob Lao 


unaeanua thBM tour JunUn 
or»tonwto«Kti square, jo form 
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WHr &KACULA 
PIK? OF A 
BROKB4 HEART. 


Now mange ma dietad lenere to 
fonn ito sunxta anawor, as sug- 
gested by me abow canoon. 
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ANY OLD IRON 

By Anthony Burgess. 368 pages. 
S19.95. Random House, 201 East 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by John Crowley 

T HE reviewer pales before tire job of 
even mentioning all tiia? Anthony 
Burgess has put into "Any Old Iron.” 
The central family of tire book is that of 
David Jones; a Welsh runaway, saQar 
and code, who survives the smkmg of the 
Titanic, apiece oflockso extreme that he 

lock from the rest of Iris life. *°° < * 
He and his strong, beautiful Russian 
wife, whom he inhented from the owner 
of a Russian restaurant in Brooklyn 
where he washed ashore, produce three 
Rnaaan- Wdsb-En gl is h -sp eaking chil- 
dren: Reginald Morrow Jones (named 
for a Welsh nationalist writer his father 
admired), a boy fierce, visionary, a little 
mad; his brother Dan, not bright but 
greatly strong; and their sister, die beau- 
tiful rad even stronger Beatrix. 

TTiese three are bound op with a broth- 
er and sister. Jews of Manchester, the 
stolid dark-minded Harry (who narrates 
this novel though iu Burgas’ unmistak- 
able voice) and Zipporah, percussionist, 
beautiful and strong. (The women of this 
book are alike single-minded, dear-eyed 
and commanding, almost beyond tire 
ken of their less purposeful men.) Reg 
Jones marries Zapporah; Harry is once 
commanded to bed by Beatrix, and loves 
■ her without return ever after. 

Together and apart, in Wales, in Man- 
chester, Gibraltar. Petersburg (and Len- 
ingrad) — nearly round the world — 
these families act and suffer through not 
only the Titanic disaster, but tire first 
world war, tire Russian Revolution, the 
Spanish Ovfl War (Reg volunteers), the 
second world war (Dan walks from a 
prison camp in East Germany to Odes- 
sa), and the foundation of Israel (Harry 
becomes an expert in terrorism and 
bodyguard to Chaim Wefamann.) 

Tins sort of immense buffet of histori- 
cal anecdote, great men encountered 
briefly, turning points of the century 
witnessed and horrors endured, is of 
course offered in Aarons of thick books 
published every year and never read 
a gain The difference is that Burgess is 
not a leaden slogger through Our Times, 
but a man bom under Mercury, natal 
star of writers and liaxs; his love af^ words 
and what can be found inside them and 
built out of than is deep and infectious, 
and his characters share it to an imKkdy 
degree. The characteristic Burgess novd 
is a series of set-pieces, constructed Hke 
floats out of linguistic arcana, historical 
facts and fancies, evocative ptacMunnes, 
all connected by a swift and supple prose 
that stops fa Me and yet is so fuHy- 
paefced nothing seems left out 
There is not a paw of “Any Old Iron” 
that is migtakaMe far tire work of any 
other writer, and not a page without 
some pleasure in it There is tire added 
gratification of watching an old nwuew 
performing with rmdmrimtired vigor. 



|ji v. . 



John Crowley is the author ef“Aegypt H 
and tire forthcoming edketion of stories, 
■? lovelty." He wrote this for The Wash- 
ington Post. 
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SPORTS 


Oklahoma Regains Top 
hi College Rankings; 
tJCLA Nips Louisville 


- The Awackueif Press 

- V‘; 'for tire fifth straight week, there 
■ v v . is a new No. 1 team m U.S. oollege 
i *1- - / , . . . basketball. Oklahoma is bade on 

' nluii «°T 

1,1 i'Li h mm ti j .. i. 


. U sifjO r ‘^bcn you really got down to it, 
- * a«J I had to be fan; rdjprobaMy 

- n. put us in' there,” Coach Bmy Tubbs 


.TOP-20 BASKETBALL games. 


Wilson scored 21 points and 
grabbed 13 rebounds tor UCLA. 
Payne scored 22 for Louisville and 
Effison added 19. 

Indiana 64, Pnrdoe 62:In Bloo- 
mington, Indiana, Jay Edwards 
made a game-winning 14-foot 
jumper with four seconds left, giv- 
ing Purdue its sixth loss in seven 


1 *< 


^'Sih 


^aid after his No. 5-ranked Oklaho- 
ma team beat top-ranked Arizona, 
:■? 82-80. on Sunday, in Norman, 
■> Oklahoma. 

• ffiOn Monday, The Associated 
press writers’ poll voted Oklahoma 
back into the No. 1 slot after thea- 
Nb. 2 Georgetown, No. 3 Missouri 
and No. 4 Louisville all lost in the 


5 r fist few days. 
"We volun 




"We volunteered last week,” 
Tubbs said. “Any time you need us 
v- • for No. 1, we’ll do it. Someone’s got 
V tpdo it.” 

"-Arizona, Duke, Illinois and 
Oklahoma have been bounced 
from Na 1 in four consecative 
r ; "' weeks. For three straight weeks, the 
>!„• addon’s three highest ranked teams 
have each lost. 

* The upsets continued cm Sun- 


. The No. 9Hoosiers (20-5 and 1 fi- 
lm the Big Ten) rallied bran, an 11 - 
point deficit midway through the 
second half. Purdue (10-13, 3-7L 
led 59-51 with 4:56 left before Indi- 
ana scored six straight points. Joe 
Hillm a n ’s three-pointer gave Indi- 
ana a 62-60 lead with 1:02 left 
Tony Jones’ bank shot with 27 sec- 
onds left tied it 

Edwards scored 27 points for In- 
diana. Kip Jones had 1 1 points for 
Purdue. 

Nevada-Las Visas 89, North 
Carolina State SO: In Raleigh, 
North Carolina, David Bn tier 
scored 21 points, indnding 15 in 
the first half, as the Rmunn’ Re- 
bels, ranked 18th, took a 49-34 

hglftimt* IwiH . 


‘il N 11 ^Pk r UGLA 77, LorisriBe 75: In Los 
1 (£ Ahgeles, Pervis ELBson was called 
, f ^“ i. .. for goaltending cm Pooh Richard- 
■ sco’s 8-focrter with erne second left 
** a$ Louisville lost for the second 
•’ ' UT. time in a week 
' - M -The Bruins (16-5) scored five 
’ : •'^Vjprah ts in the last 1:10 to overcome 
' ' a three-point deficit, taking advan- 
• i *ge of two bad passes by the Car- 
-- Kols (17-5), who fell to Na 10. 
Trevor Wilson made two free 
throws with 70 seconds remaining. 
’ Kenny Payne threw away a pass 
and Derrick Martin tied it on a free 


■?»! v.„.}n • * row wth 4 * seconds to go. 

‘‘ * ^ I ! i , Richardson picked o ff Everick 


... . Sullivan’s pass with 10 seconds left 
C Z arid took his shot, whidi EHison 
. Swatted away. Referee Willis 
, L McGunkin immediately matte the 

1— j:- n 


Stacey Augmon added 20 points 
for Nevada-Las Vegas (16-6) who 
led 26-9 midway through the first 
half. 

Rodney Monroe scored 37 
points fra- the 19th-ranked Wolf- 
pack (15-5). 

Stanford 82, Washington 74 
(OT): In Stanford, California^ 
Todd lichti scored 19 points, in- 
chafing eight in overtime, as 17th- 
ranked Stanford (19-5, 10-3) de- 
feated Washington in the Parific- 
10. Freshman forward Adam Keefe 
scared 10 paints and provided tire 
mainstay of the Stanford offense in 
the second half while lichti was 
shnt out in the last 10 minutes of 
play. Dion Brown's basket for the 
Huskies with four seconds left in 
regulation tied the score at 66 and 
sent the game into overtime. 

Bridge Recasner had 23 jxrints 
far Washington (9-13, 5-8). 



Around the Horn in 80 Days 

Sloop Makes San Francisco Bay to Break 1854 Record 


t>u Gradual/ RnucifclJFI 


TTmreday’s Child sails past the Golden Gate Bridge, inset, skipper Warren Luhrs upon arrival 


By Matt Lait 

Washington Prat Service 

SAN FRANCISCO — After battling wicked 
winds and turbulent seas for much of its voyage, 
Thursday's Child glided into San Francisco Bay on 
Sunday afternoon to break the oldest sailing record 
on the books. 

“The feeling is one of awe,” said the skipper and 
owner, Warren Luhrs, a Florida businessman. He 
and his two crew members shattered by almost nine 
days the record of 89 days 8 hours set by the 
American clipper ship Flying Cloud in 1854 for the 
journey from New York to San Francisco by way of 
Cape Horn. 

Their time was 80 days and 20 hours. 

Scores of boats and hundreds of sailing fans 
cheered and greeted the 60-foot (18-meter) yacht as 
it sailed under the Golden Gate Bridge. 

“The hardest part for me was not being cold, wet, 
miserable or hungry. That goes with the territory,” 
said Luhrs, 44. “I missed my family. 1 have two little 
girls and one has learned to walk while I was away, 
and the other one learned how to use the toileL” 

“You don’t intend to do this for all the attention 
and glory and to get your name in the paper. You do 
it because you want to do it." he said. 

For 135 years, sailors from around the globe had 
tried unsuccessfully to better the Flying Cloud's 
rime, making at least 250 attempts, historians esti- 
mate. Many voyages, including five since 1982, end- 
ed violently in the tumultuous seas off Cape Horn at 
the southern tip of South America. 

Luhrs. along with professional skipper Courtney 
Hazel ton, 32, and designer Lars Bergstrom, 54, spent 
only six days in that region, fighting winds up to 50 
knots. 

The white sloop, named for the children's poem 
that says Thursday’s child works hard for a living, 
avoided the Horn’s legendary 80-knot blizzards that 
freeze water on the deck, and was also spared the 
“thousandth wave" — a rare, mammoth breaker 
capable erf making driftwood of even the most sturdy 
boats. 

Danger has always been part of the attraction for 
seafaring adventurers. Even as Luhrs stepped ashore 
yesterday, three other sailboats were chasing the new 
record, and two of them have already been damaged 
in waters near Cape Horn. 

Guy Bemardin of Rhode Island, the next closest 
competitor, has rounded the Cape in his 60-foot 
monohnll and is in his 59th day at sea. He had to be 
towed to shore because of ked damage and may pnQ 
out of the race, according to Thursday’s Child staff 
members, who have kept in daily contact with the 
other competitors. 

Philippe Monnet of France, sailing in a trimaran. 


left New York Jan. 8 and was beginning his battle 
with the Horn when he struck a “growler" — a 
chunk of ice — that damaged his hull. He is making 
repairs in Chile. 

Another trimaran sailed by Anne Liardet and 
Joseph Le Guen of France has yet to reach Cape 
Horn and has suffered 10 days of calms off Bermu- 
da. A fourth boat, to be skippered by George Koles- 
nikov, a native erf Latvia who lives in Ontario, 
Canada, is in New York preparing a challenge. 

Thursday’s Child got a good jump on the record 
by starting the journey Nov. 23 on the windy coat- 
utils of Tropical Storm Keith. The crew had addi- 
tional good fortune in the notoriously windless Dol- 
drums off northern Brazil where they enjoyed steady 
breezes. 

Despite a five-day layover in the Falkland Islands 
to repair hull damage suffered when the boat hit a 
floating object, Thursday's Child built up a nine-day 
cushion over Flying Cloud's record after the crew 
found the strong South East Tradewinds off south- 
ern Brazil. 

The 10- ton, high-technology raring sloop aver- 
aged 175 miles (282 kilometers) a day over the 
14.00G-m3e course. Its achievement demonstrates 
the progress of sailing technology since the days 
when dippers like Hying Cloud ruled the oceans. 

At 2J76 tons and 225 feet (68 meters). Flying 
Cloud used 40 sailors on its record run, but Thurs- 
day's Child had only three on a boat that is 165 feet 
shorter. Today’s sailors also have more than just the 
stars to steer by: they use on-board satellite naviga- 
tion systems. 

Although most yachtsmen view the toppling of the 
record as an event to be celebrated and cheered, 
some old-timers say that comparing Thursday’s 
Child’s time to Flying Cloud’s is like comparing 


apples to oranges. 

Jack Somer, senior editor of Yachting magazine, 
said, “It’s a wonderful achievement but it’s tainted 
because they're different craft . . . it’s not quite fair." 

About 160 clipper ships were buih from 1848 to 
1852, beautiful oak wood vessels that tore through 
the water at great speeds. The Flying Cloud, the 
marvel of the day, had masts that stood 17 stories 
high and could hoist 35 sails, it wrecked on rocks off 
Newfoundland in 1874. 

Clipper ship owners raced their ships from conti- 
nent to continent and were as competitive as today’s 
modem yachtsmen. During the Calif ornia Gold 


Rush, many eastern fortune hunters eager to get to 
the West Coast traveled on the giant dippers. 

But soon after Flying Cloud made her record 
voyage. U-S. shipbuilders stopped making the costly 
ships and replaced them with less expensive steam 
vessels. 


West Is Hotter in the NBA All-Star Game 


By Sam Goldaper 

j r \! Hem York Times Service 

,:1 ^^HOUSTON — Duma the long 
-walk through the tunnel from the 
.-.-arena to the dressing rooms Sun- 
flgy , Iaah Thomas of the Detroit 
Pistons asked Charles Barkley of 
- . dte Philadelphia 76ers in a banter- 
fog tones 

1 “Did you get enough shots? Did 

& get enough" playing ' tune?” 
smiled. 


■■■■■* Maybe that was what was wrong 
<‘-9i!h the East Afl-Stan. 

| They were worried about shots, 
n ; .‘.playing time and running a high- 
■ » \ TtVight film in the first half. 


ed the East, 143-134, before an As- 
trodome crowd of 44,735. 

The crowd was the largest in All- 
Star history, surpassing the previ- 
ous record erf 43,146 set in 1985 at 
the Hborier Dome in Indianapolis. 
The crowd was the fifth largest to 
attend an NBA game of any kind. 

Kaii Malone of the Utah Jao, 
who had 28 paints, 18 of them in 
, tiie first half, .was selected the most 
valuable player by a panel of 11 
sportswriteis. 

It was a game the West was not 


said, smiting . “Stockton had to 
play a lot of mmoles, bat he ran (he 
riub wdL” 


The West came to win the 39th 
lunal National Basketball Assori- 
v- ation All-Star Game, and H did. 


f Piling up an AB-Star record 87 
■ v tm-half prints, which provided a 
- ' r |8-pomt cushion, the West defcat- 


Not with Earvin (Magic) John- 
son of tire Los Angeles Lakers on 
the sideline, nursing a partly tom 
hamstring, leaving coach Pat Riley 
with John Stockton of the Jazz the 
only legitimate point guard avail- 
able. 

“As soon as I found out that 
Earvin would be unable to play, I 
put in the Utah Jazz offense,* RSfey 


Stockton, who played 32 min- 
utes, had 17 assists for tire game. 
The 6-foot- 1-inch (1.85-meter) 
Stockton, playing in his first All- 
Star Game, also had 5 steals and 1 1 
points. “I was a tittle apprehen- 
sive," he said. 

' Although the game was a blow- 
out, it had its emotional moments. 
Two of tire most emotional in- 
volved Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 41, 
who is retiring after tire season. 
When he was introduced before the 
game, the Lakers center received a 
long, standing ovation from the 
crowd. 


Then, with 91 seconds ranammg 

in tire game, Riley sent Abdul-Jab- 
bar.back onto the coart. 

T wanted to see tire sky book for 
the last time in an All-Star Game," 


Riley said. “1 asked Kareem if he 
wanted to go back into the game, 
and he said, *Why not? " 

Riley got his wish with 24 sec- 
raids left. Abdul-Jabbar, tire great- 
est scorer in All-Star Game history 
— he added four Sunday to in- 
crease his record to 251 prints — 
launched an eight-foot sky hook 
from the lane off a pass from Clyde 
Dreader. It cleared the basket for. 
his only field goal of the game. 

The game was a Stockton-Ma- 
lone show. Many of Malone’s 12 
baskets came off feeds from Stock- 
ton. 

After tire game, Malone said: 

**I read everywhere that this 
game wouldn't be tire same without 
Magic and Larry Bird. I didn’t be- 
lieve it then and I certainly don’t 
believe it now. ” 


Ballot Stuff 

Worksfor 

AJazzMan 


Ne’er-Do-Well Californian Prevails 


For Men’s U.S. Figure Skating Title 


Michael Jordan led tire East with 
28 points. 


At Midseason , What an Oddball League 


| The Assotiaied Pros 

\ At the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation's mid-season break, who 
4re the hot items? 

- : Nat tire Boston Celtics or even 
Los Angeles Lakers, who have 
- won eight of the Iasi nine NBA 
» dhanmianships between them and 
Ijavc finished with the league’s top 
""’two records tire last five years. 
‘The Critics are proving that 
tarry Bird is the mast valuable 




player of Lhe decade, since they are 
4®0 without him. 


riflakas have proven mortal on 
the road — losing eight in b row at 
<friepauii— and are actually being 
■ challenged in their own division by 
die Phoenix Suns. 

Neither does this season beteog 
ditiie Detroit Pistcms or the Atlan- 
ta Hawks, last year’s up and cam- 


! This is a season marked by sur- 
streaks, stress and even 
“ootmgs. Losers have been as no- 
: tfble as winners, a game was canr 
oded because at a riot and a coach 
.ooHapsed ai oourtade. 

\ • ” the seasrai were over today, the 
playoff teams would be the New 
, vTrak Knicks, Philadelphia 76ers, 
, Critics, Cleveland Cavaliers, Do* 
. ban Pistons, Mfiwaakee Buries, 
. Atlanta Hawks and Chicago Bulls 
.; Vqnhe East, phis the Denver Rock- 
. Qts, Utah Jazz, Dallas Mavericks, 
Jokers, Suns, Seattle SuperSraiics, 
yoldcn Stale Warriors and Port- 
" ^4 Trail Blazers in tire West 
1 i hugest success straits have 
P® imposes: 

y !• The Cavaliers, who until last 
^ PW ^havc not had a winning season 
*oce 2977-78 jbut now boast the 
NBA’s bestre&rd. 

V i •Tbe jfendcs, who lost twice.as 
■ Jany jjfenws as they won tire last 
" but now have tire largest 



Tbc AaodiM Prat 


The All-Stars MVP, Karl Malone of Utah, shows how. 


, , -^vu mm, uib UUUlb 

• v v jWH and, along with Detroit, the 
®ngest winning streak at five. 

I,* The Golden State Warriors, 
Jjo at 25-20 under new coach Don 
NHwn already have won five more 
^■mes than an oflast season. 

’ •The Suns, who at 29*17 have 
ygyly won raw more dan last 


• • •The Milwaukee Bucks, who 

age 

? 3QrI b-bcsi record. 

■ •The expansion Charlotte Hor- 
/ Acis i 'vho had tire fourth-worst re- 


cord at 13-35 but led tire league m 
attendance. 

Lest there be any doubt about 
who’s on top these days, just took 
at- who was an All-Star and who 
was noL 

Bird was not; he’s been out since 
tire sixth game of tire season fra 
surgery to remove bone spurs from 
both beds. The rally Critic on the 
rostra was Kevin McHale, and 
there are those who argue that 
Knicks forward Charles Oakley de- 
served it more. 

Magic Johnson erf the Lakers 
wasn’t an AB-Star, other, knocked 
oui by a hamstring injury Wednes- 
day night in tire Lakers’ last game 
before tire break. Two erf his team- 
mates were on tire rostra, but one of 

them is Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 

added m Magre's place as a reward 

for his 20-year career, not his 10- 
point avenge this season. 

Instead, tire East team included 
three Cavaliers — plus Coach 
Lenny WtQcens— *and it coaid easi- 
ly have been four, since Cleveland's 
li-ndinfl scorer, Ron Harper, didn’t 


make it The West team included 
three from Utah. 

One young star who wasn’t there 
is Danny Manning, the Na 1 draft 
choice out of Kansas who was just 
beginning to give tire Los Angries 
Clippers some hope of respectabil- 
ity when be tore a ligament in his 
knee. He’s out for at least a year 
with a career-threatening injury. 

Pity tire Clippers. They could al- 
most be renamed tire Losing dip- 
pers. Not only did they lose Man- 
ning, they lost his Olympic 
teammate, Charles Smith, for 15 
games, too, and —most embarrass- 
ing — out-lost the expansion Mi- 
ami Heat. 

The Heat lost its first 17 games, 
the worst start ever for an NBA 
team. The Clippers lost 19 straight 
— one short of the single-season 
record — before beating Houston 
114-111 at borne ^ Wednesday night. 
One of the losses let tire Lakere 
break their own right-game road 
losing streak, the longest of the 
Ma gic Johnson era. 

Fra all that, it wasn’t surprising 
that the dippers al» lost their coa- 


ch, when Gene Shoe was fired in 
tire middle erf the losing streak and 
replaced by Dan Casey. 

Thai was the only outright dis- 
missal in the first half, but not the 
only change. Jack Ramsey quit as 
coach of the Indiana Pacers, and 
interim replacement George Irvin 
was replaced by Dick Versace. 
Frank Laydea quit as coach of the 
Utah Jazz, saymg basketball had 
become too much business and not 
enough sport. 

The Sacramento Kings’ Jerry 
Reynolds didn’t quit, but be col- 
lapsed n ffu * the end of a g?nue and 
was diagnosed as the victim of 
stress, exhaustion and poor eating 
habits. 

Miami was forced to caned a 
game against tire Suns during foot- 
ball's Super Bowl week because of 
rioting. At 5-40, the Heat also is 
th reatening the all-time low num- 
ber of victories, set by the 9-73- 
76ers in 1972-73. 

Cleveland has the best road re- 
cord in the NBA at 14-9 after going 
1 1-30 away from borne last season. 

The Pistons, who toa to the Lak- 
ers in seven games fra the NBA tide 
last season. Save hardly been disap- 
prantmg, sporting the second-best 
record m the league at 31-13. 

The Bucks are 15 games over 
-500, and Atlanta is nine games 
ewer, even though new acqmsitiaas 
Moses Malone and Reggie Theus 
haven't quite meshed yet 

With Michael Jordan again lead- 
ing tire NBA in scoring but staD not 
gSttmg enough support, tire Chica- 
go Bulls are fifth in the Central but 
still on a pace to win almost 50 
games. 

In the West, tire second half 
promises to be kinder to the the 
Lakers, whose eariy schedule was 
top-heavy with road gamwL 

“We have guys playing 50 per- 
cent as wdl on the reed as at 
home,” Coach Pat Riley said. 

At home, though, the Lakers are 
20-2 and stfil the team to beat in tire 
West if not in the NBA altogether. 

The Midwest is a bartle between 
Utah, led by All-Stars Kail Malone 
and John Stockton, and Houston, 
with All-Star center Akeem 
Olajuwon. Last year’s Midwest 
leaders, Denver and Dallas, are 
troubled by injuries. 

The Kureks shot to the top in tire 
Atlantic, partly because of Bird’s 
absence in Boston but also because 


Los Angeles Times Service 

HOUSTON — It corned 
out to be The Sniff dreams are 
made of. 

Dale EDis wins a spot as one 
of the starting guards for tire 
National Basketball Associa- 
tion All-Star game when Seat- 
tle fans and employees staff 
the ballot boxes with, they ad- 
mit, some 60,000 votes. He 
beats out John Stockton of the 
Utah Jazz by 26,490 votes, 
thanks to the legal tactic. 

Magic Johnson gets hurt 
four days before the game, and 
Stockton is elevated to replace 
him. Stockton ends up with 17 
assists and 1] points. 

EHis merely makes the folks 
in Seattle — those wire orga- 
nized ballot-stuffing gather- 
ings and offered $50, a basket- 
ball and a gym bag to the first 
two people who turn in 10,000 
ballots — look like political 
geniuses. 

First he wins the NBA 
three-point shot competition 
and 520.000. Then he joins the 
rest of the West’s All-Star 
playeis at the Astrodome and 
contributes 27 points and six 
rebounds in 26 minutes. 

“Pressure?” EHis said after 
bis first All-Star appearance. 
“No, this was just a fun game. 
There's no pressure.” 


By Sally Jenkins 

Washington Past Service 

BALTIMORE — Christopher 
Bowman, a flippant 20-year-old 
who is disapproved of by some 
skating authorities, was too good to 
deny Sunday as he won the men’s 
gold medal at theU.S. Figure Skat- 
ing Championships. 

But veteran Olympian Paul Wy- 
lie could do no better than the 
bronze medal and was thus was 
omitted from the world champion- 
ship team in favor of the surprise 
silver medalist, Daniel Doran. 

Bowman, a Los Angeles child 
actor who has been described as 
not dedicated enough to take up 
the mantle of America's best hope, 


silenced his critics with a winsome 
if nervous presentation. He was 
awarded the highest marks for the 
4ft-mimile long program, worth 50 
percent of the overall score, an ar- 
ray of 5.8s and 5.9s out of a posa- 
ble 6.0 score. 

-He is now the top-ranked U.S. 
skater, the heir apparent to Olym- 
pic gold medalist Brian Boitano. 
An international veteran who was a 
promising seventh at the Calgary 
Olympics last year, he will hove 
medal chances at the world cham- 
pionships in Paris next month 
“The skating speaks for itself,” 
Bowman said. Tm noL going to at 
here and tdl you Tm the greatest, 
and how good I am. Bat I achieved 


my goal, and I don't see how you 
can read that as anything but com- 
plete dedication.” 

Under international rules, the 
United States can send only two 
skaters to the world champion- 
ships, because the defending gold 
medalist has retired. So Wylie, 23, a 
Harvard undergraduate, is oat, de- 
spite his bronze and the fan that he 
is dearly the second-best skater in 
the Uni ted States, and one of the 
most artistic in tire world. 


SIDELINES 


East Germans Capture Speedskating 


Sauers Chips 
To Victory at 


CALGARY, Alberta (AF) — After 
Yvonne Van Genrnp of tire Nether- 
lands took an unlucky spill Sunday, 
East German skaters had no trou- 
ble dominating the 3 ,000- meter 
event in women’s World Cup speed 
skating at the Olympic OvaL 

Hcike SchalHng of East Germa- 
ny finished first with a time of four 
minutes, 17.71 seconds. Teammate 
Consume Moser, who won the 
1,500 on Saturday, was second 
(4:18.68), Mule another East Ger- 
man, Gunda Kleeman, placed third 
(4:21_5l). 

Van Gennip, a triple gold medal- 
ist at last year’s Winter Olympics, 
was on pace to win the race until 
she struck a plastic shield over a 
timing device. 

“1 saw it craning, but couldn't go 
any other way," said Van Genmp, 
who threw her left aim up to ward 
off tire blow 



don to music from the films “The 
Mission” and The Secret of My 
Success,” he received one perfect 
6.0 for presentation- But his marks 
of 5.7 and 5.8 were just slightly 
lower than Bowman’s and effec- 
tively denied him the silver medaL 

Wylie bad doomed himself with 
poor results in the previous two 
phases, axth in cranpulsories (20 
percent) and fourth after the short 
program (30 percent). Doran, of 
Denver, had placed first in the 
school figures and second in the 
short program to lead overall com- 
ing into the decisive free skating 
portion. That allowed him to win 
the stiver even though his routine 
was judged fifth best. 

At one point. Bowman had the 
temerity to wave to a friend in the 
crowd during his program Sunday, 
the sort of thing that drives Ms 
critics to distraction. But tire nine 
judges awarded him seven maiks of 
5.8 and two of 5.9 for technical 
merit, and another 5.9 for presenta- 
tion with the remainder 5.8s. 
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A Young Skater 
Adds U.S. Crown 


Hoke Schaiimg w To One for Japan 


Hawaii Open Evert Wins a Test With Navratilova 


The Associated Pros 


OaJdey is around to help AB-Stars 
Patrick Ewing and Mara Jackson. 


: Jackson. 


The Associated Press 

HONOLULU — Gene Sauers 
chipped in for birdie on the final 
hole to win the weather-shortened 
Hawaiian Open golf tournament. 

Sauers took the lead with a 12- 
foot (3.6-meter) birdie putt on the 
17th hole, then finished off a final- 
round 65 by chipping in from just 
off the back fringe of the green for 
the second victory in his six-year 
PGA career. 

He finished the rain-abbreviated 
54-hole event on Sunday in 19-un- 
der-par 197, the best three-round 
score on the tour this season. The 
tournament was reduced to a three- 
round, 54-hole format by heavy 
rains that disrupted play Friday 
and Saturday. (See Scoreboard) 

The weather cleared Sunday, but 
the Waialae Country Club course 
remained saturated, with puddles 
of casual water dotting the fair- 
ways. Players came off the course 
mud-spattered to lhe knees. The 
conditions pronmted officials to al- 
low players to lilt, clean and place 
bails in the fairways. 

Sauers broke a tie lor the top 
spot with David Ogrin and Dave 
RummeHs wh&i he ran in the birdie 
putt on the 17th. Rummells, play- 
ing in front of Ogrin and Sauers, 
finished at l?-under-par 199. Ogrin 
was 17-under and Sauers 18-under 
when they went to the tee rat the 
par-5 18th. 

The victory was worth $135,000 
from the purse of 5750,000. Sauers' 
yearly earnings are now 5178,393. 


MEMPHIS, Tennessee (AP) — After an uncharacteristic pair of 
double faults in the first game of the match. Chris Evert recovered to post 
a 6-1, 6-4 victory over Martina Navratilova in a ladies tennis exhibition 
Sunday at the Racquet Gub of Memphis. 

Evert, (he No. 3 player in the world, collected $110,000 for the victory, 
while Navratilova, ranked No. 2, earned 555,000. 

Even had her serve broken at love in the first game of the match, but 
rallied in game two to break Navratilova with a backhand down the line 
to even the set at 1-1. Evert had little trouble with Navratilova's serve 
during the remainder of the set, winning the next five games. 


Klecko of NFL Jets and Colts Retires 


INDIANAPOLIS (AP) — Indianapolis Colts nose tackle Joe Klecko, a 
12-year National Football League veteran, announced his retirement 
Monday, saying the decision lifted a weight from Ms shoulders. 

“I reaQy fed great about retiring,” Klecko said at a news conference at 
the Colts' headquarters. “My time has passed,” be said. 

Klecko, 35, spent his entire NFL career with the New York Jets tmtQ 
coming to (he Colts last season. A sixth-round draft pick from Temple he 
led all NFL rookies wth eight sacks and 90 tackles in 1977, dtfcoogh he 
didn't start until the ninth week of the season. 


17 Soccer Fans Charged in Greece 


SALONICA, Greece (AP) — Seventeen young soccer fans were 
charged with hooliganism on Monday for dashing with police after a 
Greek League match between PAOK erf Salonica and visiting Olympia- 
kos of Piraeus. 

Police said 29 fans and officers were slightly injured but none required 
hospitalization. 

PAOK fans threw garbage on the field and then fought with police and 
about 300 Olynmiakos fans following the match on Sunday. 

“*We had to brine the 300 visiiors in the middle of the pitch ana 
surround them for about two hours with officers for their protection^ 
said a police spokesman who requested anonymity in accordance wim 
Greek practice: 

Police used tear gas to disperse the PAOK fans while violence also 
erupted outside the stadium, the spokesman said. PAOK beat Olympia- 
kos 1-0 in the game to move up to third place in the championship 
standings. 


BALTIMORE — Bom in Japan, 
raised in the United States, Kyoko 
Ina now has won junior champion- 
ships in both countries. 

She wifi stick with competing as 
an American. 

Ina, 16, of Englewood Qiffs, 
New Jersey, captured the junior 
women’s title Sunday at the U.S. 
Figure Skating Championships. 
She added that to the Japanese 
crown she took in 1987 by winning 
the free skate after finishing third 
in cotnpulsories and second in the 
original program. 

“It was easier to go into interna- 
tional competitions there,’’ Ina said 
of the derision to compete for Ja- 
pan the Iasi two years. But I grew 
up here, in New York City, and to 
go to another country did not feel 
right.” . 

Ina edged Jessica Mills of Chica- 
go. who won the 1989 world title. 
Mills’s older sister, Phoebe, is the 
U-5. champion in gymnastics. Ina, 
Mills 2 nd Tisha Walker of Thou- 
sand Oaks, California, will com- 
pete at the 1990 world juniors in 
Colorado Springs later this year. 

Ina left Japan when she was six 
months old. Her mother also grew 
up in the United States —Kyoto's 
grandfather, a former Olympian in 
track and field, worked for the 
United Nations. 


Because she has dual citizenship, 
a can continue reorcseating both 


Ina can continue representing both 
countries — as long as there is 18 
months between competitions. She 
won’t do it, though. Instead, she 
will skate at Colorado Springs, then 
move up to seniors. 


Ji 


proposing a freeze 
• spending at the rate of inflation 
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ART BUCHWALP 

How to Pay Congress 



] 


WASHINGTON — Ttare has 
▼ ▼ to be a solution to the con- 
gressional pay gridlock. Congress- 
men and senators need more mon- 
ey and the taxpayer is adaman t 
about not giving it* to them. 

There are some people who are 
against the raise 
because they 
think it's too 
much. Then 
there are others 
who are against 
it because this is 
the first time in 
their lives that 
they have been 
in a position to 
tum down any- 
one for a pay in- Bodmald 
crease. Consequently, they want to 
make the most of the opportunity. 

My ia» driver is one of them. "I 
say no raise " he declared, as we 
started out for the office. “They get 
coo much money anyway, and they 
don i do a thing for" it." 

“That's a harsh ju dgm ent, Rico. 
Many legislators work day and 
night, ana then have to travel long 
distances on weekends in order to 
give the American people the best 
laws that money can bin'. Would 
you prefer that they be 'paid the 
same wages as the workers at Mc- 
Donald’s?" 

“They tried to sneak the raise in 
behind our hacks because they 
were too chicken to vote on it up 
and down. If Congress had come to 
me and said, ‘Rico, we need this to 
educate our children and feed our 

Statues Are Unearthed 
By Workmen in Luxor 

T!k -iatxuKrfJ Press 

CAIRO — Workmen cleaning in 
the temple in Luxor stumbled across 
a group Of statues of pharaohs and 
gods. Five have been dug up so far. 
“There are other statues soil bur- 
ied." said Saved Tawfik, of the 
Egyptian Antiquities Organization. 

Three of the five statues have 
been identified, he said. One is an 8- 
foot 123-meter) quartzite statue of 
Amenhotep IQ. the pharaoh who 
ruled Egypt from 1291 to 1353 B.C 
and founded the Luxor Temple. An- 
other. SVfeet long and made of 
black diorite, depicts the goddess 
Hathor. and the third, of granite, is 
of General Horemhab. who usurped 
the Egyptian throne at the end of the 
iSih dynasty after Tutankhamen 
and his'earetaker Ava died. 


families,' I might have given them 
the increase." 

O 

“That’s very good of you. Rico. 
How many raises have you handed 
out in ycnir life?" 

“That doesn't matter. I'm a good 
judge of character, and I know 
when someone should have a pay 
increase and when they shouldn't. I 
read the papers like everybody else. 
Besides, I never thought an across- 
the-board raise was a good idea. I'd 
like to see the lawmakers paid on a 
piecework basis. Members of Con- 
gress would be rewarded according 
to their level of production. If a 
legislator shows up every day on 
the Hill, he is given a standard fee. 
If he introduces a bill in Congress, 
he gets an extra amount for it, and 
if the bill is passed, he receives a 
bonus." 

“Would you give them anything 
for attending a PAC breakfast to 
raise money for their election cam- 
paigns?" 

“No, they would be on their own 
for all fund-raisers. At the same 
time I might offer them a fee for 
going to a prayer breakfast." 

“How much should they get for 
waging a Filibuster?" 

“In that situation we would be 
very generous because it puts a lot 
of wear aad tear on the body. I'd 
also pay piecemeal for those who 
give speeches on the floor of the 
Senate, but I would like to see a 
system whereby the person making 
the shortest speech gets the most 
money” 

“Would I be correct if I pre- 
sumed that each time a representa- 
tive voted, he’d get a stipend?” 

“Yes. I’d have the sergeant at 
arms sit at a table and pay everyone 
in cash as the}’ came down the 
aisle." 

□ 

“Rica 1 think you’re on to some- 
thing. No one has ever thought or 
compensating lawmakers for wiiat 
they actually did — not even Trots- 
ky* 

“It's the only way Congress is 
going to get a raise from me.” 

“You’re a good man and a fair 
man. but suppose they don't accept 
your plan?" 

“They have no choice. I don't 
think anyone has been fairer than I 
have to tire people on Capitol HilL 
But I can't justify throwing money 
away on large pay raises when there 
are so many potholes in this coun- 
try still waiting to be filled." 


Pilar Rioja: 

Dancing Spain 
For the World 


By John Gruen 

N EW YORK — “She dances 
not as a gypsy but as a lady, 
and within this range her mastery 
of nuance, the accuracy with 
which she makes her point, is un- 
paralleled. The lightest of ironies 
colors her suggestion of passion, 
of speed, of grace. And it keeps 
her performance within the 
bounds of what may be done with 
good taste in public.” 

So wrote the critic Edwin 
Denby in 1943 of the legendary 
Spanish dancer, Argentinita. 

The words might easily charac- 
terize the an of yet another Span- 
ish dancer, Pflar Rioja, who for a 
quarter of a century has captivat- 
ed an international public with 
performances of astonishing puri- 
ty. rare taste and authenticity. 

Rioja is in New York perform- 
ing solo dances at the Gramercy 
Arts Theatre under the sponsor- 
ship of Repertorio EspafioL 
what especially ties Riga to the 
gifts of the late Argentinita and to 
some extent to the earthier, more 
extroverted talents of Carmen 
Amaya, is her consummate techni- 
cal clarity. Whether performing 
dances of the classical escue/a bole- 
ro. the flamenco or such boisterous 
Spanish folk dances as the canario, 
folios, villano and sefpadiifos or 
dances of her own devising. Riga 
typically displays an admirable 
command and virtuosity of the feet 
and a mesmerizing control of the 
upper body, with arm and hand 
movements charged with utmost 
expressiveness. 

“Yes. I have been inspired by 
Argentinita and Carmen Amaya," 
Riga said, “but even more so by 
Antonia Merce, who was known as 
La Argentina. I have never seen La 
Argentina perform — she danced 
during the ^Os and ’30s — but I 
have read much about her and was 
deeply impressed by the fact that 
she elevated Spanish dance to a 
great art form. More than any- 
thing. La Argentina proved that 
Spanish dance had class and ele- 
gance. And she imbued it with a 
sense of historv. 


“Of course, the problem with 

S panish dan ring is tha t there IS DO 

academy for it, such as exists in 
classical ballet There is no school 
that trains the Spanish dancer in 
its many techniques and disci- 
plines — in its history. There is 
amply no cultural perspective. Be- 
cause of that Spanish dancing has 
often been vulgarized, and the art 
has fallen into banalities. My hope 
is to correct this false impression." 

A native of Torreon, Mexico, 
Riga, whose parents were born in 
Spain, received her earliest train- 
ing with several Spanish teachers 
in Mexico Gty. She then traveled 
to Spain, where she worked with 
El Stampto, a dancer whom Serge 
Diaghilev had invited to appear 
with his Ballets Russes in 1921. 

But it was with the dancer and 
teacher Manolo Vargas that Riga 
found her creative miner. “Var- 
gas made me understand that in 
Spanish dance one’s whole body 
comes into play — one’s whole 
being,” she said. “From the feet to 
the fingers — all must be alive, all 
must be fluid. With Vargas I also 
came to realize that, while Span- 
ish dancing has many rules, you 
can also break those rules. 

“There are many stylizations 
one can permit oneself but only if 
one fully understands the tradi- 
tion out of which the dances have 
sprung. The point is. there are 
many subtle shadings of interpre- 
tation that can make a particular 
dance more ini cresting, more var- 
ied. perhaps more meaningful." 

By way of wample, Rioja died 
the two premieres she will feature 
during her New York season. The 
first, called “Gairotin,” is a fla- 
menco made popular in the Gali- 
cia region of northwestern Spain 
during the late 19th century. In it, 
the dancer will incorporate non- 
flamenco steps and rhythms to 
lend variety. 

The second is Riga’s version of 
the zapateado. a tempestuous fla- 
menco usually perforated by a 
man. “1 did tins dance in a man's 
costume and followed tradition," 
she said. “This time, I will dance 
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Pilar Rioja: “From the feet to the fingers — all must be alive, aS most be fhrid.* 


Jut VftrtirB 


it as a woman — same steps, but 
with much greater freedom of the 
arms and hands.” 

Rioja’s program also includes 
dances she has choreographed to 
music of Albeniz, de Falla and 
Soler. One of her signature pieces, 
a flamenco based on Federico 
Garda Lorca’s poem “The Gypsy 
Nun," will highlight the season. 

Asked what propels her into 
the performance and creation of 
Spanish dance, Rioja has a ready 
answer “It is life itself that pro- 
pels me. You see. once you have 
studied and absorbed all that is 
necessary to become a Spanish 
dancer, it is life thal becomes your 
greatest teacher. Hopefully, you 
grow. Often you suffer. Some- 
times there is joy. What I want to 
do is to make viable the many. 


many emotions that are contained 
in Spanish dance, which are 
part of life. 

“You have only to understand 
the words of a flamenco or eta- 
ranios singer to know about the 
suffering of gypsies, of the poor 
people of Andalusia — of miners 
longing to see the sky and sun- 
light,” she said. “AH this can be 
expressed in dance.” 

Throughout her career, 
has preferred to dance alone 
has no partners and no compa ny 
of dancers, but travels with a small 
group of singers and windriam 

She has recently completed a 
tour of the Soviet Union — her 
fifth — and has been invited back 
next simmer not only to perform 
but to help judge the Internation- 


al Ballet Competition in Moscow. 
While there, she will gjve a course 
in Spanish dance to teachers of 
the Bolshoi BaUeL 

“Spanish dance is a highly indi- 
vidualized art,” Riga said. “At 
the same time; it is as an that 


It is only after you have mastered 
the techniques of Spanish dance 
that you can speak fully with the 
heart — that you can rare 1 
souL I don’t know if 1 
reached that point, but, always, it 
is what I strive for.” 


John G men’s People Who 
Dance,” was recently published by 
the Princeton Book Company. He 
wrote this article for The New York 
Tones. 


PEOPLE 

Barenboim* fat Taur 
frith Paris Orchestra 

Ur Orcbsirc de 
Tuesday ot :» *£5* W* 

der the direction of 
botm to perform flce!i ^Lt rt .dt 
United States. Japan j 
Union linked to 
the French Revirfuiwa- 

bourn who has led V 

15 vears. complete Ira ! ” 
AaeusL. when Russian wnJ^‘ r 
Seravoo Bvd*ov j*« 
enboirn was named rausj- 
of the Chicago Symphony after be* 
ing fired as anisuc 2 nd . 
director of the Opera Basut-e. 
n 

The R offing Stone will reuraic 
later this war for a North Ame^ 
can tour, guitarist Keith i Rich *^* s 
said after spending a week in Bar- 
bados writing songs wnh leaci 
er Mick Jaeger. \ feud between 
the two leaders during the recor* 
ing of the band’s last record. Dir.* 
Work,” led to the breakup in l«k 
□ 

ToM that tbev would have good 
luck if tbev rubbed the foot of 
George WasUngton's statue in the 
Capitol building in Washington, 
manberscfihe Donetsk Ballet tha; 
had been stranded in nearby Balii- 
more lost no time in doing so. The 
Soviet troupe later learned it would 
perform Feb. 22 to 26 in New York 
The original tour floundered when 
the American prodacers lost prom- 
ised financing Lee Lament, the 
president of ICM Artists, a concert 
management Finn in New York, 
said that the Soviet concert agenev 
empowered the troupe to proceed 
with a different impresario. The 
New York performances will be 
presented by the Howard Gilman 
Foundation in association with 
ICM. Howard Oman helped pay 
the troupe’s expenses last week. 

° / 

Fans at Orson Writes and tier 

merely curious Bned up to pay S 1 SO 
for a postcard with his picture and 
signature on it and Sa^OO for a 
sculpture that once belonged to the 
late actor-director. More than 556 
items from Wdtes’s Hollywood es- 
tate were on the suction block in 
Ptimpano Beach, Florida. 

O 

The Dublin birthplace of play- 
wright George Bernard Shaw has 
been advertised for sate for about 
S250.000. Among possible purchas- 
ers is the Dnbhn-bB$ed Sftaw Birth- 
place Museum Trust, which wants 
to convert tie bouse into a muse- 
um. 
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DIVORCE t DAY Donncav^jKKri. ! 
WlIL PAY CASH FOR DAU t fa 1975 i few cwf A aanfifefaL Sm N7T . I 
grapfecHrartes. Ttfc 1213) CS-W22 I Sand $4 tor book OOA. FOB 6505. 
QsA I Wash. DC 20035. Tot 2JW52-8331. 


rtckJNG low? — - having problems? 
ECS HEP craMne m Engfch. 3 ojil- 
1 1 pjp. Tel: Peru 0 23 BQ80. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS^ En^ 
463*58 aafSSMEsfe C3ZL ? 


I ►Valentine s Day Messages p 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO HMD 
But sorneteoes they appear faro 
behind 

Un ban an est fha rare reave, 
ft» irauw on daw <pn mtnfcrowi 
rami je dors. 

Je 1'oime, Chafe Brown. 


VERY SKOAL VAlBfTRC’S GREET- 
tJGS to Swan of Mifard from Md- 
rata of tiyod. My very best friend and 
mygrerttottee. 


KNUCKLEHEAD: Ytortfa. b eskfa our 
Law, oB others (hoy w* n» - Uwa 
Rudy, My. Sammy, row Ireftetion 
A vow Tody TniL 


VALBONNE WAS <3000 art No 
wai nict bnftr sd Bit ncon^. fU 
Td find Hot Springs add ai fc* without 

you 1 UwbajiVi 


JAIME OB FLEURS POUR UN J0U£ 
mail toi. man amour, paw toi^anv U 
ki as 'saw, pour la Via. Yar Iwor 
tort 


LOIN, TROP LONG TEMPI n 
now vito an Coras, pour Abljxw 
toi, paw nous, lu as dowmw r» 
pawabla. jgai Oou tfa 


I'M WASTMG MY TIME_ .without void 
My dafag. Mohotta. Happy Wdan- 
tiaa From fay Chafa, Mr. P. & 


BaandsBoo 


ET. You we dw mad 


in ihn World. 

I fcnw you. EP. 


CHERYL RES); My law far yw graws 

y aor- 


sOangar ( ... . 
h April wfiw 
Btaucewi. km 


r ftris 
fa 


DEAR H&TuN yau re my „ 
heerf j deighr, aqr woxtoM w3* 
you're dw uWel Erie 
tnd low of my Ho. fahn 


TO MY SWffT MONKEY, JJ. who 
ha bought such low, happnan and 
amenity to my Sfe - of couna 11 
mwry jflw law Los 


ROOOOKTER, MY BUST 
Wfantu w I law aid dwrish you, you 
are in my heart rfwoys. Je t'adore, 

HuLy B kjw Ural 


DEAR SMART-ARSE, I want nag but 
drive corefuSy, good eomufanti are 
rare them dcryi Love yo ahwjyv 
Chritb'Si 


ON 2«H NOVEMBSt, a dm wal 
char/i remember, we M Rw knot at 
love wNd» begen eleven yean ago m 
Segtonber. 


SHEV: nWITY VAlBit WM 
pawed rincs we fiad the knar. Youie 
the gncM wife any man rmr gal. 
FE 


DARlSe. DAKUNG. Each Y ear my 

"gjw Y0U LS2 j- 

low and ever wrw rM u namnima- 
ra makes yew «*inxji Krt w oiy «#. 
Thmil: you far being the mcd. _ 
SWffMART, I bw you *o mwh, fe 
more than Nek, mated* nenas, & 
from here to putocnbole. 

Yours Snarhw 


IES PHARAOHS DB TEMK Modems 
utoeet eux aus les meriai de ter 
tman pow dke a ter Nwertoi, 
JaTSmd 


AU MY LOVE 
dewast Jan 

now ced farewr 

twIW. 


I LOVE YOU Wire AND MOTHER 
sihu riwy. Our low of 27 years 
remains so «Tr rare. Happy 
WerijoCmlMni 


THNKB4G OF YOU. Obm bad: won. 
There are a lot t* eights to be mode. 
Wh you torribhr. [ten 


MAM - 
Law Cram Asa 
Alan 


THE BEST TO YOU 

wto year new bom chid Shm 
IM 


THE BST TO YOU 
end yew new sara dsto Ennr 
IM 

GRETHE de VIBB. m tfarfafl wifo 
aid VdeOine, I w* >w,o <«T 
happy birthday, opwd yew Vidor 


PtMUCO PANTHER LOVB Bo faato 
regertSw dakffia pntienB. 


GBJEV1EV& to a speaal bdy who 
mdms us so heppy an bath ados of 
(he Atlantic ■ Low A. 


MARGARITA’S IN BAJA, Carretto s in 
HowdL Orabiag fa Gokfcn Gcrit. 
Meet me al faficon ton. Lady in Rod. 

INGRID, MON AMI, Wja mow. man 
ament, td my tec now end dwyi. 
Pete, bfl 

FOUR DOIMMaUBI aD my tow to 
you on SL Vitotina’i Dm4 1 ere 
nupino far row nvus soon. H 

OmSTA DARLMG. 

Low you maDy. 

Yoir secret arirerer. 

BSm. YOUR THREE GUYS 
ten you today red ewrydoy. 

Graham, VMSam, lorry 

QAO BELLA 

Kflflp tha fro bfirfoinQ 

ColdWr 

X2 THANX K* THE LAST faaan 
month*. r» retry it rest red, bat my 
tec far you sfa not. 

POTT BSE 

Je lame. Vte to fare ma VdomineT 
GrreBebe 

ADRE, TARRA AND SOFWL Tha* 
God far you dl 

1 few wu ■ 

PAULA 

- From yaw wry awn leaarrae 
-ILowYre 

SUPStGIRL AISHAI 

Kami Ctea Podcmu 

5uperboby Mbw A Supamat Kkm 

PRMCES5 

hfeppy 9 Vdenhne 

rPO 

FOR BOUU from Baufi 
end hppng let of Bouf i 
in fa futon together 

CERTE5, eo retore* qm rn'erwalA 
terrible ei jatesc, e'est uraknenl de 
ramar. J e no tede fa hrew Intel 

ALAN MY VAlBfflNE Lew and 
kdm From trfar. CM fa chanpame. 
fluy fa Irufifa. See you Joan. Ssrtea. 

WRL BE TOGETHER IN AUSTRAUA, 
Rortev and Germany soon, 
low you a bd ct a lot 

MBNE SCHNOOBY. 
leh bin re gfadids Did zurud tu 
hoben. Defar Dido. 

MARIANNE, THAMC YOU 
for taudreg ay hred. 1 low you. 

Randy 

ANTOINETTE, je t'eime pte gutter 
e» mom que aeroan tu *» 
to Femme deanvfe. Enc 

MIYOSH, TO MY SWST Vdentme 
CongrahJatiora re yoor recent evert. 
« 

BABBIE- STOP HDB4G 
and be ary Yrtentfa 
■ Jim 

MY BLOT® TREASURE 
you are my toque. 

Low fiorewr 

FOUR LA PBtSONNE qui fa merit 

CUTE BEAUTY. Happy Vote** 

Day, you are my one and arty 

Low vau with J my heat Seort _ 

NATASHA: WH8< EARS USTBi ana 
voce retort, cw urabrato - 

MRM. Yrtd & Ntee 

TO MY BABY MARMA 

My Vrtartine Forever 

Sam. 

JUST TO SAY HBIO 
and Ihrt 1 merty core 

DEAR VAIEN1WE: 1 fare T«» 
today fan »reteda fa 1 hrtf a 
mudi ai tomonwd XJQL Barry 

REGROL Jto dfa Deg. Dm Leif. 

BAM8MRX UFE G BEAWTHJL wWi 
you end ( tow you very renrio. 
Haopy Vsferfinee Duv 1 

CHARM PUR UP . 
equab low arti help. 

WtTPIUSm 
equab tern and hn. 

Beer. 

SOME HSH ante® up the akfan 
phren. Han fa tenure tAre kept 


M»el Vdteam. 


THIS IS A SPECIAL VALENTINE yew. 


lOVE ON THE FffiST 
of many Vdertmcv 

HOLY SUGAR, 

1 with you were rdrirp on my lap 

DMA. 1 LOVE YOU. Mrereufao! 

Yew hoby. Otendvd. 

WHEN 1 LOSE BOTH YOU. 

1 am iti a wiring. 

BUY AIHAWA MALOOSH DAWA 
May fa nm tha tenet m rra, tone 
an fa one 1 tow. Yaw African Gcfd 

HAPPY VAIBITTNES MY Baby. My 
heart ■ beangp a warn red glow fer 
you eteoys. 1 tee you and amt wait 
to hold you in my area. Benan tends 
his vwsnwt. tow Slew. 

PETB IT WAS IN BRUSSBS «4 1986. 

1 sent you a lettor from Wushinctoa 
D.C. in Augre '988. 1 srtl weflw 
you & fa oauuen when vre were in 
my beret at fa astoy side. Asm. 

YOU’RE M TW HAGUE, but whan to 
Pare you roan, sleeping beauty* 
awes you m ha comfy new home. 
Harpy Vrtenfiret Day l XO 

VAlERfE HAPPY VAIBffMS 

All MY LOVE - 1 

HAPPY VAi9iTOES BAY To my bar 
friends hfiar red Prisctea who are fa 
true defertion of tow. Low rtrrays. 
Stow. 

OH MY AMERICA] 

My New found kmd 

TO K»M UPTON WITH LOVE. 
Thanks far Pare. Florence too and 
Venice utfdt 1 tow but net os much 
as you. Low. late. 

DEAREST IE, from Ban^adesh to 
Haiti, oar lew gram stringer and 
tfronaer. Honor vrtertmes day. Ian. 

1 Love you. Come hostel) 

NESY1, I’M STILL M I0VE vrtb you, i 
fe|ie yauB cfnoyt be my Vrttofa. 

PETBUACE. 

Ifawyoumudia 

Hamer/ Mefaro 

RASH FROM STEFAN TO FIONA La 
fa whole world knowt Jhtaead of mi 
•wire pogsJ 

SCOTT HQB4DS You've wde me fa 
hrmptet yoma woraaa' efivn. 1 tee 
you. Heppy Vetortfco'j Day. Stacey. 

BOWSaC AFTBl BGHT YEARS, fare 
dddren, two now tergucras wrd 
onohw wi, I stD faw yaTrLM 

CAROL. 

B. RECTE DE IA PLACE 
SUttfniBtDEKASSn 

DEAREST TBSOIBZa here's one 
good woy to shew my favel At myfaw 
to you cm wferfmes rfay. Kfay xxX 

MY DEAREST SOLA ond.faeio l weh 
you a hrppy Vofantina's dpy and 1 
rtwoys tee you. Sen oak ewrnn. P. 

IN, Wife du Mine Oktefare 

Vcfenhne rein, SdwnaT 

Owner Janmy 

OLGA AND A1BCSANDBE m deorat 
cHdren own faugh we are far apot 

1 tow you wry muds EA. 

NCOIE, do you wart u be my 
Vdertmtf Today erd far Pet Low 
from Michd fateerfagtird. 

TO TIC GREATEST VAtBUTNES 
of my Be, Borbcrra end Cartyn Srtcs 
. Lote reel XOKX 

CRB. - STOCKHOLM - HAPPY 
Vdertew Day - Hens to faring you, 
Od 

LB SANGLDTS LONG5 des riotous de 
iautomne bereail man coeur d une 
fancuew manaone. 

THURSDAY GIRL 1 do low our meet- 
ings in fa Inner Tenpto. Be ray Vrt- 
ertine and son me from Friday. PP. 

UTTIE MONSTK, 

Thcric you far these right (norths of 

Itetofato. 

IF YOLTU BE MY VAi8fT9E 1 rt 

Feel ifirine aid wfl tem you al fa 
bme. ML id FEL 

DEAR SAM PB>y i MOM Morale 
won't este fa dnrae to sand you tab 
of tow on Vdanfcnas Day. Ssa 


THE AMBUCAN l&BVHSITY 
OF PARIS 

PART-TIME PROGRAM 
TOR ADULTS 

• ART HISTORY 

• inthnatkjnal ECONOMCS 

• INTBNATIONAL BUSNESS 

• PSTfCHOLOGY 

Credtt or outer option. Rsariar now. 
Courses bspn mid fbbwry. Canktt 
The American IWwnjty M Pw«, 

34 aw de Now Yak, 7511 6 Pan. 
Telephone: 0JQA4.W. 


VHJEO IN B4GU5H. faek an Vffwb 
w* defiwr tapes to yaur door r, 
fare: 45 *2 5B 66. lyom 7B 60 1560. 
i now the Gab ifAoir: 93 28 23 33 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

PARIS & SUBURBS 


! PABB 4 SUBURBS 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


HEART OF THE 5 TH 

HISTORIC BUILDING 
R3S SALE CX RENT 
PRESTIGIOUS 8S40VAT10N 
POSS8LE rofBSONAL USE 

UPTON 42 . 66 . 20.32 

FAX 42-66.97.1 0 


FIRST PARIS 

SE 1 S 

TOWNHOUSE. HEART OF MARAIS 
200 SOM. + TERRACE BASEMENT 
FF W TH.- CLB731X 


fEUtUY, TowhouM, end of century 
with garden, 333 nun. Svina 8W*. 
paribbto eefargeTTefc 46 02 12 30 
Or 47 41 35 28 ewv 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


tl VE51NET - CHARAOS HOUSE. 

66 ba be. de Croray. S bedro om . 

, 2 > 7 t 


pretty garden. 2.578 tqjn, maw 
bwm. oaretdar's noae, paraoe. 10 


garden, 

O x iidat's house, oarage. 

sorajtm from SSL SF1 JOOCUSOQL Fw 
vist bt fare 34&M&2). Owner, 
Geneva S2J3J2 after 18 Feb. 


NEAR ST GBtMAIN B4 LA YE. 
BUtftO OF haenous 

modern home (Erectly on the riwr 
Seme, spedaaAr vew, wdi private 
bow daefa pnuase location. 

330 tare. + 160 earn. I m ie mwu wtfh 
IBM) earn. terdreTfe 47.4937Jt. 


NEAR MONT AKRC 

Lunri ow2 roomy, panibfcyprs 
IMMOOT?4& »M76 


REAL ESTATE 
FORSAIE 


PARIS ft SUBURBS 


PARS ft SUBURBS 


On 


STH-VSYCHARMBtG 

RUE DE SBC 

^Sberioorm, 

Tab 427? 40 IP 


4 TH -QUA! AUX RBAS 
view on sere 

high dam, cfcoat 250 snm, 
moat room. Teh 4 ? 0909 S 3 


MARAIS LARGE 5 ROOMS 

Otrader bjtanc I 
HCASSOmoai 


■ MONTMARTRE ■ 

■* AIHfil D* ARTISTE 1930 " 


EMBASSY 45 62 T£ 40 


NEUtUY. 5-ROOM 139 K)A, far- 

nm + T7jqA UyeaBpeddufc 
wtb bdawf. fare: h No 
ttnenb. Gcfc GASM)J5 monST oriy 


IMh. BDIAWC5 
150 eqm^^t daw 475-raan fat, 
aksriefc epee view, dnto mpoBhon, 
maief* date, porting. 47 JO SIS. 


toCH/soumuJxunr i 

3 into 3 bmboo- , 3 b*U 
nod roame, garage. 45 02 u« 


NBJBiY/BARSES 


T 6 *. EXHMAMv MODBN 


15Rv MONTPARNASSE 
SIUOIO + MEZZANNE 
UXIRMB. LAKE SlUDKX OASS 
MICHft RBtNAREL 43 02 13 43 


ncEXEamvEHom. 

S 7 PONTSTRST 
KMGHT 5 BRDGE, 
LONDON SW 1 XOB 0 

IELi 01-581 2424 
nSEO 941 3498 BCECUT C 
EAX> 01-589 9456. 

Bogcnat preracy. and owep- 
lionrf vakm in one of the 
world's mat fashionalb* 
H^ibourhoak Buffet style 
EngWi b fp c lt fea f inducted 

S^r«PJ 5 + VAT 
DoriJoTwift £ 64 . 95 + VAI 
btoS^c£J 9 . 9 S + VAr 


Page 6 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT POSITIONS 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


PAUS8IH 

i London km firm 
ieda far the opening of rts 
ftirii office 


TOP CLASS 
BUNGUAL 
SECRETARY/ 

oma 

MANAGS 

PrwhrsUy Engfab mariar tongue 
with Huert Frwich . ihe vril hond e 
the eeiveMan of aw office 
(6 penore ee w dtj wd be die 

lC f t - — 


We writ to recruit o highly 
p ra fae riBn g l {rfctaphone and wewd 
graceaing we icuto) and fuly 
rakdtle eeaetory, w uh q p wvioue 
experience cf S wort iieeueie, ready 
to trite working wWi u in Apr! 

Plecae andy vnth deleied 
return, trfoto endprmert 
sdary toNa. S65 
MAKE OiUHt CONSBL 
a, me dr Prany, 750)7 Mi 


MTBdM NATION 
RECSUnmG 
10 BILINGUAL 
SEOETARIS 

BIGUSH MOTHER TONGUE 

75, Bdde Srew - RSt Satin 
Tak 4L45JQ0O 

63. Bd Hauecmann ■ BS Auber 
Teb ru&6)3b 

13, Ave Moc-Mahwi - RS Bole 
T«fc CLSJhA) 

3, Aw de ViSn - Metre Vfcw 
Tet <7il07.T3 

286, Bd Reaped ■ Metro Denfen 
Teh 433Z6147 


PARIS - We we 
PA TO THE (NTL . ._ 

Of our puttriwq oempony. Engfch 
mother torque. rf iortHnd. wart} pro- 
cswng required <nd prate o b ly a Bang 
far figure*, tody in wntrg & 

3o» 09W, H era ld Tribune. 

92521 NeuRy Crde<_ France. 


SECKETAHIAL 
POSmONS AVAILABLE 


THE MTBtNATIONAL 
CHAMBHt QF COMMBCE 
requiret 

SECRETARY 

TYPIST 

BUINGUAL B4GUSH7 HtBfCH 

to mune the mcretoriat 
of a Legd M 

- perterfy bfingual (Engfirfi 
mothw tongue pre fmi a fc i. 

■ espenvyre ei iccretwiot, 

- Kncwi tetin of Word ftowor 
(Word 

She neat be wel ergeri x ed. how 
o team ^rit, be autooing and 
aUetoriowkSSw. 

Apply with CV and sabry atpectotere 
to; Pen o w el Dkectar, 

CC - 3i.Com Atari Ter. 

— PAflS 


AMERICAN COMPANY 
in PAS • looking far a 

EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY 

towed j he 
Managing Diredor. 

— ' i mo Smite | 


. ond 

__ urn 8M wad precemw 

w# be a rdi*. f Yase wto your repS- 
ujtut (tetar + chore + Cv + sSary 
toe LAW, S me Lebouteax, 
'AS, to reference a 1Q68HT 




THE 5UB5GBPnON DEPARTMENT OF 
TW WTLHRAID TIB1WE 
fclocfang far a 
8! UNGUAL SEOST ARY 

- Eadah Mather tongue 

- Knowledge of buns 
■ VcAd working papers 

- free p em edewiy 

Plecae address letter & resume to: 
Bernadette JEAMJOY 
k d erncAend Her a ld Trtene, 181 Am 
O reriec de Gaufle. 92S1 NeuBy Cede* 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
OF MANAGEMENT - PARIS 

Bi/ItiEagml (En^di taotber-toopne + Frendi with SpeaeA/Geraan] 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS ASSISTANT 

to second a very busy boss and bold tbe fort tin ri ng his 
ftocnicBt crips abroad. Candidates wifl have a first degree or 
equivalent and some professional ecpericoce. She/ he will be 
well-organized, autonomous aad capable of sound initia- 
tive. Key board/ wordprocesing/compaicr slaSs esses QaL 

Send detailed C.V. « -««/» before March 10 UK 

Odilc Gfflot, EAP, 

I OR Bid. Maleshertva.. 75017 Paris. France. 


SECRETARIAL 
POSmONS AVAILABLE 


CONSULTANT-DESIGN/ 
PRODUCT MVHJOHMBfT 
[Lmor y Coow ner Ffcic| 

laUNGUAL ^^ARY ASSSTANT 
AppSccrt* mud hove fiueb Ea^sh 
(wmernpotenfA working I u pwW Ob b of 
Genrnm. ac ted be om etomed fa 
retpensfrery, pawn, be 
o rier*ed & mI 

opporteerv, 

Pons lecohoa OHd. Hwdrite W tor/ 
photo S. CVto Ban 0586, Herdd 
Triune, 92521 NeuBy Cede*, Frwre. 


htl Adwit h big Agency 
stefa 

Perfectly Hifingud 




pr u t e i 

-RTS level or 

Send letter, CV A eriwy to: 
BSD Euroj» BWa tel 

20, rue Jean tens 
92006 PvAeaux La Detene, Frenre 


AMERICAN P UBLISHI NG GROUP 
wefct far fa cdmtteg office hi Pare 
one Frendi mother tongue reentry, 
perfect l y bing u ol in E nydt, cm d one 
biddr madia Jorum rentoy, pen* 
fedty bingud irWK Other Sr- 
apewi kmgua^a a pAa. Eipe nen ce 


u rg n tt ire d Goad typerg red phene 
marren. Send rewre to Bealy Bat 
0SM, Hedi Tribune. 92521 Kleifty 
Codas, France. 


SECRETARIAL 
FOSinONS AVAILABLE 


unjmuc SfflCS far AMBUCAN 
WUr * UtVC FRM5 in PARS: 


tegTah, 


** SSf, 


Dutch or Gtraa le- 
af French re- 


tetodas. 

Vidor Higa, 75 
0) 47 27 6V 69. 


r phone: 138 
75)16 Ms. f 


Ptxis. France W 


Urn AMBUCAN UMraCSirr ef farei 

ss 

mnoi 

T9W hr*. 

Friday: 9D8-17J0 In. Excefient 
typing/ organization^ lUb, know- 
Wedge rf ccm pu te o preferred. 
Wmting asms Bsseadd. Cal toberto 
Vetee. 455591 73. 


SECRETAKIAL 
POSfTIONS AVAILABLE 


SHORTHAND TYFBT. Engfch motor 
toy* , to wort in Pare (Con c o rde} 
ufEce of Anrenet breberege fine 
KnoWedge of Frendi not required. 
Write Box 0569. HertfdTrftxn, 
9252? Nedy Ceckx, France. 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


INTERNAHONAL EXECUTIVE 



SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


EXeCUTTVE SECBEATRY fedy bingud 

Vtted praoniett Wang, BM 
Srefaperewto po^ban in flora, 
fat 090. 925Z1 Neuly Cdhr. fame 


BASS) Euorthre Seafarer 

fiScrtJS*®: SsSri 

□ytEVVC m rewe, OVdOOV »D 

(rmC rfaft e al t bodgro w d. 
Write to: Box 674, Hereafate 
Herdd Tribwe, Wo Canfa A 20122 


\ 


RANDSTAD 

blmgualh 


itete4<Ae3yra T ” ipo, ^SS 


A President of a large 
U.S. Corporation in Paris has selected 

G.R. INTERIM 

to recruit his 


Top salary. 

English mother tongue or perfectly bilingual. 
EngSsii and French rfofand a must -Typing S0w4Dia +. 
Othe- si miter positions available for senior managers. 
Call for appointment 
Elizabeth. G.R. Interim 
Paris 42 61 82 1 1 


Un job tout de suite I 

SECRETAIRES BILINGUES 

ANGLAIS-FRANQAIS 
Vous mattrisez le traitement de textes. t 
yftef teiaphonezau 47 78 13 13, (Paris ) ! 

Nous avons de nombreuses 
missions de haut niveau a vous proposer 

Kelly 


une signature qui peut faciliter 
I'acces a un posts stable. 

KELLY SERVICES ETT 


European Group of International dimension, a worta leader in 
cxxrimuOaotior^ Weseekfcxourhe&jquart&sfoPcrisseveral 

Senior executive 
secretaries 

PARIS 


PORTE MAILLOT 

UE5 LABORATOIRES BSCHAM 

Subsdrary of ot important International group seek 

EXECUTIVE SECMT ARY 
BILINGUAL FRENCH/ BOGUSH 

ynp^fegh levfa, prior* contact* aid sh> wffl or^ize some 

We would fa: to offer Ms job to ra anfckfe with „ 
gjww vtodt ha\naSedW to 
-^ggrraagi ian aid qwafafajty. 

• EGORRROMonON 

«3, rue dc TaMeu, 75006 PAB5L 


AnahueEngkriaoeakeneiiihfkjent 
French, you have a secretarial 
background ( shorthand . 
'**<*ttces^.etc)cndseveral 
yearsprofesskxtal experience tn 
a similar function. 


kioneoflhedepalmentsofour 
hecKSquartershPab.youwabe 
lnchargeofgenercdsecrBt< 7 & 
work : telephone. fling, 
organisation of meetings... 



Please send your application (CV + letter + current salaiy) to 
ALCATEL MV Paris Headquarters SA, Mr FRENTZEU 
33 rue Emeriao. 750] 5 PARIS. FRANCE. 


PORTE MAILLOT 

IK LABORATOIRES BEECHAM 
- SHORTHAND/ TYPIST 

w-S22S“"ffl" 

rarperience. * Ww, 0 • Famous fxoven 

“B* raafttar tongue a must /uh u,, , ■ 

■*' 


Imprime par Offprint, 73 rue de rEvangUe. 75018 Paris. 
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